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Red Indians— a modern day paradox 
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Mounted Indian warriors early this century 


By Solmaz Dabirl 

Special to The Star 

WASHINGTON — In countless 
‘Wild West" movies, they have 
been portrayed as savage prairie 
tribes, either massacring pioneer 
white families In wagon trains or 
themselves being massacred by 
sword -wielding cavalrymen. Its 
mostly Hollywood hokum — but in 
much of the world today it forms 
the basis of many people's under- 
standing of America's ‘Red In- 
dians.' 

At best, even in white America, 
awareness of Indians has long 
been coloured by a nostalgic sen- 
timentality over an era tong since 
dead. This Image gradually is giv- 
ing way. however, to the real 
dimensions ol today's Native Am- 
ericans. 

In the most advanced society in 
the world, they are a paradox. On 
one hand they share a common 
bond and have common interests 
and problems; on the other, they 
are a study in diversity, separated 
by differences in language, ous- 
toms and lifestyle. 

There is the Indian as a New 
Capitalist. He is a cattle man on a 
ranch, breeding and marketing 
large herds of livestock. He is a 
forester managing thousands of 
acres of timber; an industrialist 
and economic planner, perhaps in- 
vesting millions of dollars in tour- 
ism. He also is a commercial fi- 
sherman, considering an Indian 
common market, employing the 
principles of free enterprise to 
create his own economic indepen- 
dence. 

That's one side of the picture. 

On the other, half of today's 
American Indian population of 1.4 
million continues to live in or near 
"reservations,” where Jobs are 
largely unskilled and low paid, 
where health and education facili- 
ties often are poqr. The United 
States today has 272 reserva- 
tions, each in effect a small nation, 
where Indiana have land, borrow, 
pay taxes and have a tribal gov- 
ernment. 

Land is sacred to Indians, but 
nearly all tribal land is held In trust 
by the Federal government for the 
tribes, and there Is no general law 
that permits a tribe to sell its land. 
Individuals also own trust land, 
and with the approval of the Se- 
cretary of the Interior may sell that 
land. If an Individual Indian wishes 
to extinguish the trust title to his 
land and hold title like any other 
citizen, he can do so only after 
the Secretary determines he Is 
capable of managing his own af- 
fairs. 

Indians have been citizens of 
the United States since 1924, but 
only a minority have become full 
participants in the American sys- 
tem. On and off reservations, the 
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majority live with devastating un- 
employment, sub-standard hous- 
ing and lack of social services. 
They have the lowest Income, the 
highest suicide rate — three times 
greater than among non-Indians 
— the poorest education and the 
fewest economic opportunities. 

To be Indian means different 
things to different people. For the 
US government and most tribal 
governments, “Indian" is a legal 
definition of parentage and per- 
centages. Of the 20 million peo- 
ple in the United States who may 
have some Indian blood, most do 
not Identify as Indians or Native 
Americans. There Is no com- 
prehensive definition of an Indian. 

Services provided by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs are gen- 
erally restricted to members of 
nationally recognised tribes, but 
tribal membership criteria vary 
greatly and are set by the tribes 
themselves. Since the founding of 
the United States of America, the 
constitution has specifically 
named Indian trlbeB as "nations 
within a nation," each retaining 
rights of self-government. Never a 
simple relationship, the role of the 
US government developed Into 
that of a trustee, with the respon- 
sibility to protect and enhance the 
property, people and self- govern- 
ment of Indian tribes. 

For decades, the world of the 
Indians has been dominated by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, a 
professional government bureau- 
cracy of some 16,000 employees. 
Some Indians resent It and resist 
It; others look to it for aid. 

Indians want the trust relatlon- 
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Indian chief of the early 20th century 


ship, but not the bureaucratic bur- 
den, nor the paternalism that goe9 
with the package. Some believe 
that Bureau policies — especially 
in the past two decades — have 
created more dependency on the 


Federal government. Tribal eco- 
nomies of mosl reservations re- 
main depressed. Jobs generally 
are unskilled and low-paid. Half 
the population Ijves in rural and 
isolated areas, long on scenery 



An Indian family today 


but short on economic resource 
Many reservations have inadequ- 
ate water, sewage disposal, cot- 
munications and electricity. 

During the 1970s, however, 
some Indians found new oppor- 
tunities in the economy. T te 
1973-74 energy crisis and ris^s 
oil prices sent the fortunes o! 
some tribes soaring. Suddenly, In- 
dian lands long thought worthtess 
were discovered to be rich In natu- 
ral resources — Including on* 
quarter of the country's slripjatt 
coal, along with large deposits ol 
uranium, oil and gas. These Into 
began demanding higher royalties 
for their resources and grew 
control over the developmer’.' 
process. 

The result, for some, was a to- 
nanza. 

Most of the money, hwf 
went only to a few tribes, nM«» 
it to meet the needs of W 
ately poor populations, nm 
tho Self-Determination Ac J » 
vided a formula for allowing In- 
dians to run more of ^ 
own allairs. But even * 
policy, it is estimated that 90to« 

per cent of Indians reman ^ 

dent on the Federal governm^ 

Self-determination raises * 
awkward question: * 

dinns want and aspire 
swer, they any, is as Jt aiwa 
been - survival. Not ■ 
survival, but the in- ' 

fence ol distinct. 
bat communities. Among . 
things, Indian rights e ^ 
that means more ow 

health care, functioning^^. 

ies, good schools.® jfs ^ 
government that keeps . 
Ises. 

Federal subsidies “Jjflr 
have been cut stead y ^ ^ 

Reagan administration ^ 

from those tr'bM ab» » 

rights, few have WJ '^suO-. 
make up for the low n0 ^: 

port. The Indians of 
ger wear feathered . Li-, 

many wear suits aryl slIM 
dlan leaders do not j n Vi 
Ings In tente; 
hotels. They do not 
and arrows to •'S ht J our i s a 

man", they use w 

Congress. They n .°J Knee 
names like Woun^J'J* 

Broken Arrow, but ran 

Field and Ted Slmm ■ ,j 

The Image of the Am 
dian may be 
quality of life tnose^ 5 
changed little sinC ® »he 
the Wild West when ^! „ 
train pioneers from m 
their land. - 


Solmaz Dabirl Is J 
and writer wHhWJi,#.. 
Broadcasting Corp ff06 ^f 
London. She now 1 * 
journalist based in , 
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Prlce: Jordan 150 fils Saudi Arabia 


^bPi'Qaiar'3 rlyals UAE 3 dirhams Kuwait & Bahrain 250 fils Syria & Lebanon 3 pounds 
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Announcement 

THE EMBASSY OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
OF GERMANY 

Was ths olsasure of informing their visitors that the Consular 
Section 8 v^lfmove to AMRA FORUM HOTEL, 2nd floor, otarllng 
from 21st May 1987. 

Visiting hours will remain the same. 

Sun. Mon. Tue and Thu 08.00 — 10.00am and by appointment. 
Please call us at Tel. No. 822401 


NEW FROM 


FINE HYGIENIC PAPER FACTORY CO. 

announces the arrival of Japanese facsimile rolls with 
superior quality and at unbeatable prices. In addition to 
production oi Telex rolls and cash register rolls in all types 
and sizes at very reasonable prices. 

F „ °" l “ 


Announces the arrival of a large variety of youth 
wears for the occasion of Eld Al Fitr, Jabal Amman - 
3rd circle - Prince Mohammad Street. . 


Drastic steps needed to 
arrest Lebanese strife 



By Wafa Abdel Hamid 

Special to The Star 

"LEBANON IS the victim of the Is- 
raeli occupation of Pales- 
tine. the victim of the game of 
international balance of power in 
the Middle East, the victim of sev- 
ere Arab conflicts and contradic- 
tions. It is also the victim of the 
great burden of the presence of 
hundreds of thousands of Pales- 
tinians on its land." 

These are the words of the se- 
cretary general of the Lebanese 
Foreign Ministry Mr Fouad Al Turk 
who also added that the Lebanese 
problem is at the centre of the 
Middle East conflict. As a result of 
the Palestinian problem. Israeli ag- 
gression on Lebanese territory 
and Israeli intervention in Le- 
banese internal affairs has made 
Lebanon became a stage for Inter- 
national meddling and crisis deve- 
lopment. 

Delivering a lecture at the World 
Affairs Council, Mr Turk noted that 
the war in Lebanon, in its causes 
and Implications. was not a civil 
strife. He attributed the continua- 
tion of the war to two factors; 
internal and regional. These are 
represented by the Arab-lsraell 
conflict, and super powers rivalry 
in the Middle East. 

Internal factors, he said, are 
caused by differences in beliefs 
and ideologies. Reconciliation and 
unity among factions could only be 
achieved on the basis of justice, 
equality and equal-opportunity 
status for all. 

This. Mr Turk stressed, would 
be accomplished by completely 
ending the war. achieving perman- 
ent security, endorsing amend- 
ments to the Lebanese constitu- 
tional laws. It also includes the 
rejection of any attempts at divi- 
sion and by rebuilding Lebanon 
from the cruel destruction of the 
war. 

On the regional aspect of the 
war, represented by the Arab- 
lsraell conflict. Mr Turk stressed 
on total Israeli withdrawal from all 
Lebanese territory, coupled with 
the Implementation of the UN Se- 
curity Council Resolutions 425 of 
1978 and 506 of 1982. He pointed 
out that the Lebanese problem 
was tackled by Resolution 425 
that calls for total and uncondl- 
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Mr Foud Al Turk — part of Lebanon’s problem Is attri- 
buted to explosion of Arab conflicts 


tional Israeli withdrawal from Le- 
banon while the Unifil is given 
more permanent role to play. 

Part of the problem is also attri- 
buted to the explosion of Arab 
conflicts on the Lebanese terri- 
tory, added Mr Turk. He pointed 
out that Arab solidarily. unity and 
co-operation could speed up the 
restoration of peace in Lebanon. 
He called on the external el- 
ements — particularly the US and 
the Soviet Union — to help 
achieve a lasting settlement to the 
Lebanese problem. 

"The Lebanese problem should be 
tackled separately from the Middle 
East problem," and continued that 
it would persist without regional 
and International help. He warned 
that the strife could expand and 
escalate to affect the stability and 
security of the whole Middle East 
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region if steps are not tafcm 
contain It by all the parties 
volved. 

Earlier on. Mr Turk told Pfi 
the Jordan News Agency Halt, 
ria was exerting efforts ton 
reconciling the various Utees 
factions. He criticized Arab sf*- 
for not doing enough to end r: 
Lebanese strife. He said the ®i 
Arab summit in Fez, Mctce 
adopted the decision to gtam il 
billion to Lebanon’s reconslrudc- 
and development schemes, 
far the country, has only re** 
400 million since donor K 
states wanted security restora- 
Lebanon before giving 
Mr Turk said that aUcoriMB 
the government’s authority*', 
speed up the achievement^ 1 1. 
lasting solution to its proc^ 
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Parts of West Beirut — funds needed for reconstruction 
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Let us guide you to 
Middle East business 



^IjeHferuaalem^tar 


Jordan’s only weekly business paper offering ^ joint 
est on contracts, contacts, new opportunities 
ventures. 


Tel: 667177, Telex 21392 Media Jo- 
PO Box 591, Amman- Jordon. 
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His Majesty King Hussein hosts iftar for high-ranking army officers at the Al 
Hussein Sports City 


day preparations for the sixth Jer- 
ash Festival for Culture and ArtB 
to be held this summer, were re- 
viewed at a meeting grouping 
members of the Jerash Festival 
committee. The meeting discussed 
the final programme of the activi- 
ties to be held during the festival 

which will involve 13 participating 
countries. The idea of organizing 

mobile theatres during the festival 
which Is scheduled for 7-31 July 
in cultural activities in other parts 
of the Kingdom, was endorsed by 
the committee. 


Prime Minister to visit 
Greece 

• The Prime Minister Zaid Rifal is 
expected to pay an official visit to 
Greece from 1-3 June accompa- 
nied by Minister of Education Mr 
Thouqan Hindawl, Foreign Minister 
Taher Al Masri, Undersecretary of 
the Ministry of Industry Mr Mu- 
hammad Saqqaf, undersecretary 
of the Ministry of Agriculture 
Salem Al Lawzi, Prime Ministry’s 
Advisor Dr Fawaz Abu Al Ghanam. 
Prime Ministry’s economic advisor 


Dr Fayez Al Tarawneh, Aktham Al 
Qusous Prime Minister's office 
director, and president of the 
Royal Jordanian Mr Ali Ghandour 
and the Jordanian ambassador to 
Athens. 

New digital telephone 

• The Minister of Communica- 
tions Mr Muhleddine Al Husselnl 
inaugurated the Mar| Al Hamam 
new digital telephone exchange. 
The exchange was executed by 
the Telecommunications Corpora- 


tion (TCC) as part of the five-year 
plan and was put into commercial 
service on 30 April when some 
1.030 subscribers (previously 
served by Wadi Essir exchange) 
were cutover to this new ex- 
change. The installed exchange 
has an Initial capacity of 6000 
subscribers which can be expan- 
ded gradually to almost 40. 000 
subscribers. The inauguration of 
Mar) El Hamam switch coincides 
with the TCCs celebration of 
World Telecommunication Day. on 
17 May. 

Campaign to halt 
smoking 

• The World Health Assembly 
(WHA) has decided to consider 7 
April each year as a day free of 
smoking throughout the world. 
This decision was taken as a re- 
sponse to a Jordanian proposal 
that reqested that member states 
of the World Health Organization 
(WHO) to observe a non-smoking 
day on 7 April in an attempt to 
convince people to quit smoking. 
The proposal was made in Geneva 
during the WHA meetings which 
ended last Sunday. 

Jordanian-Polish health 
agreement 

• An agreement on co-operation 
in health affairs, including the ex- 
change of experts, was signed in 
Warsaw last Sunday between the 
health ministers of Jordan and Po- 
land. Jordan's Health Minister Dr 
Zaid Hamzeh was briefed on the 
medical education system in Po- 
land. He discussed co-oporation 
between the Jordan Medical 
Council and the Polish Medical 
associations and Institutions. Dr 
Hamzeh is heading Jordan's dele- 
gation to the meeting of the joint 
Jordanian-Polish health committee 
which discusses means of pro- 
moting bilateral co-operation. 


planning 

future 


According to a Ministry of Edu- 
cation data the country will need 
at least 11,000 assistant nurses 
up to the year 1090. Five thou- 
sand nurseB are expected to 
graduate from now until the end of 
the Five-Year Plan.An expected 
Bhortage of 6,000 assistant nur- 
ses Is envisaged. As a result the 
Ministry of Education plans to 
open new branches to train female 
students In nursing in 11 voca- 
tional schools. 

In addition to this, Dr Atwan 
confirmed the Ministry's intention 
on Improving the quality and ser- 
vices of the nursing profession. 
Special attention Is being focused 
on scientific skills of graduates 
through hospitals. The Ministry of 
Health, private hospitals, the Univ- 
ersity of Jordan and the Royal 
Medical Services hospitals. 

In order to Improve the quality of 
the nursing profession and nursing 
services, special committees have 
been set up by the above men- 
tioned hospitals for the supervi- 
sion of the students final training 
and to improve the practical train- 
ing examinations. The Nursing 
Education Development Commit- 
tee has the necessity of undertak- 
ing the ‘ measures In this 

concern. 

Dr Atwan stressed the Impor- 
tance of opening the nursing 
profession to males, at the sec- 
ondary level. There Is a shortage 
of male assistant nurses, he said, 
despite the availability of jobs for 
them. Aslo there Is a continuous 
demand for male assistant nurses 
from other Arab countries for so- 
cial and practical reasons such as 
the readiness and easiness of 
transport and duty time. 


WHY AIR FRANCE? 


BECAUSE NOW WE FLY 
NON-STOP TO PARIS 
EVERY TUESDAY 



ing June 2nd, Air Franca 
m Amman to Paris non stop 
ussday; 

ns Amman al 01.40; 

Paris 05. 10 

alum non-stop flight Irom 
to Amman leaves every 
ly at 14.25 
lives al 1 20.40. 

Ihis new flight, you can 
r between three Air France 
slights to Paris-Charles 
jtth' 2 .-ths airport with the 
Connections to 155 cities a 
JltfliBS. 
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sany-ZeyadSaidi Bfclg. 
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The city Is famous for Its architectural designs i which 
testify to the great pride the people have for the city 
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By Hada Shama 

Special to The Star 



THE SALT Development Corpora- 
tion (SDC) is a voluntary body en- 
gaged In serving the social, cultu- 
ral and economic Interests of j?elt. 
Under the management of tne 
general director, Mr Azzam Abu 
Azzam, Salt is entering a new era 
of revitalization and development. 

It Is embracing Its old traditions by 
Injecting them with a refining dose 
of modernization. The projects en- 
visaged to fulfill these aspirations 
are wholesome and 
Created In 1984, the SDC Is the 
first development corporation in 
the Kingdom. It was founded and 
chaired by many highly distin- 
guished Jordanians. 

As Mr Azzam states, ‘the ulti- 
mate purpose of the SDC Is to 
continue Salt's pioneering position 
as a leader In social, cultural and 
educational endeavours.' 

Salt boasts of the first second- 
ary school In the country, esta- 
blished in 1925 from which many 
distinguished personalities hava 

■ _ i ■ ai.. Damon 


become Involved In Jordan. Ultl- I 
mately. the final report, due at the i 
end the year, will be used to 
evaluate future expansion and job 

Cr Physical improvements are bIbo 
being considered to restore the 
historic character of Salts old 
town district. An analysis o the 
mixed economic activities w 11 be 
taken into account so as to Iden- 
tify the socio-economic structure 
In terms pf population growth, 
rate, density, revenue base and 
other pertinent Information. This 
will be used to Identify existing 
shortfalls and project future de- 
mands. 

The busy schedule of SDC Is 
equally matched by the enthusi- 
asm of Its director. The projects 
undertaken are an attempt to en- 
dow and regenerate the prolific 
wealth of the Salt society with re- 
gard to Ita history, people and cul- 
ture. This attempt is designed to 
enlace the traditions of the past 
within the framework of the grow- 
ing modernity, ao that the present 
society of Salt will not be a result 
of the changing times, but a con- 
1 sequence of the perpetuity of a 
i rich and unique heritage. The 
■ ’motto of SDC Is "reach out .Wlth- 
J out further explanation of this 
phrase, by simply taking a look at 
i the general overview of SDC cul- 
i tural scehmes, It can be under- 
i stood that the SDC is certainly 
- lending a hand In reaping the 
bounties of Salt. 


the fancies of the buUdeq, 
86IV68. 


Thus arched and tunn&fl 
ways were constructed 
care to carve eurhythmv , 
Ing columns either In sta 
ble or triple formations, 
umns are spiralled or sncd 
finely carved bases. CeS 
made high and domed! 
are peaked and arched ! 
streets were cobbled hi 
There are carvings of 
especially of trees, (tom 
grapevines which drape « 
doorways like petrllledfy. 

The beauty of the udu 
accompanies the myriaM 
The columns remind mi 
ancient Roman and 
work. The arches ol « tod 
doorways reflect lalariH 
die Eastern splendour.! 
lets were 'Imported Is hi 
19th century to paint td 
the Inner ceWngs of 
Abu Jaber house whlcA^ 
one of the country ad 
treasures. 


fore teacher-student inter- 
ne greater and more benefi- 
siica the students consider 
is gifted, they feel a 
K excel and live up to their 
l However, some are apathetic 
bat happy to be known as 
HiTthe majority find the 
n as a place for self direction 
are encouraged to achieve 
fyheet potential In a chosen 
of study. 

i enriching learning environ- 
t serves ae a catalyst in pro- 
w self reliance and responel- 
r Such qualities of leadership 
i always baen Inherent In the 
* of Salt's past, and It 
U obvious that this trend will 


long was worn. The robe was 
folded four to five times at the wa- 
ist in layers until thslr feet were 
finally exposed. A green embroid- 
ered belt was tied around the wa- 
ist to secure the layers In place. It 
seems that this layered pattern 
resembles ancient Roman fashion 
in which clothing was worn in 
loose and layered fashion. 


Monal women’s 
costumes 


toed lo memory and moth- 
liie the traditional Salt! cos- 
ts oj women which has almost 
kb an extinct fashion tradl- 
, There are at most, five 


The embroidery on the robe was 
more scattered as opposed to be- 
ing concentrated In certain places 
as Is the case with the present 
day dreBB. This embroidery was 
done so as to distribute the col- 
ouring and designs over the 
masses of materials. The designs 
consisted of flower and tree pat- 
terns. Names of family members 
and farming tools were also sewn 
on In a variety of colours. The arm 
sleeveB were twice as long as the 
arms themselves tapering Into a 
wide opening at the cuffs. The end 
of these sleeves could be thrown 
over the shoulders or to cover her 
head. 


the city of Salt who still 
ibithedd fashion. The orlg- 
j of the traditional Salt) dress 
-there to be found In Arab fa- 
ll world except in Salt. 


The builders of Sal .- 
apreclatlon for diverse 
forms which enabled teal 
shlon a special artf&Sri 
sign. In commemorattofc 
taste, Salt stands mcty 
be appreciated. i 


Gifted and Eni’ 
Educational 


Architectural designs 
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graduated. AIbo. the first Roman 
Catholic Church was established 
In .1880 In: Salt. In addition, the 
first modern hospital In Jordan 
was opened by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society (CMS). Thus the 
city has much to be proud of. It Is 
this prlds that Is a particularly 
general feature of the Saltl people. 

A newly arrived foreigner In Salt 
was recently fascinated by a 


Salt's long history Is reflected In 
the physical character of the town 
Itself and the mixtures of the vari- 
ous settlers of Salt have left their 
distinctive mark. Salt has been In- 
habited since the Roman times. 
Archaeological excavations indi-, 
cate that the Salt region was oc- 
cupied as early as 300 BC. Roman 
tombs and early Byzantine mosaic 
floors have been excavated there. 

Salt has always been the capital 
of the Balqa region throughout the 
ages. It was Ins most populated 
town east of the river Jordan up to 
recent tlmeB. It prospered in the 
second half ol the 19th and ear y 
20th centuries when Nablueia 


On one occasion, 
asked how much 
were superior lo 
cated, "As mwh.sJjM 
living are to the dMiJJ 
ternoon, buses wWMJ 
to a hill top in 
taking nearly 200 m 
pioneer 

Centre ol Salt. Ttasfg 
considered to 
Salt’s future genera** j 


X dotting and accessories 
^special that they sufficed 
dowry bestowed on women 
adage. The' appearances of 
m dotting In Salt has re- 
al and encouraged the older 
i* who wore tne traditional 
ilo discard it and wear slm- 
ew-eye-catchlng apparel. 

iBodem Saltl wear consists 
Uudraga) — a long black 
(decorated on the periphery 
scuffs, sides and cheat with 
Ae embroidery. A (Mendeel), 
J handkerchief is wrapped 
id the head and neck and 
d off with a loosely tied wh- 
arf. The simplicity of this 
m dress le obvious espe- 
jjgn compared to the older 


The centrfjwas 
with the Idea o 


wiiii ™ , ; llaJ 
promoting 
leadership quantify 

ones. On alte^teW 
ary school boys ' ® 
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young boy who stood with up- (ll W1 

raised arm shouting "Salt, Salt § a|t ogn be traced t0 Nubulsl orlg- 
when the latter saw the foreigner . The Balqa rB g lon | 8 charncter- 
pas 8 . Mr Abu Azzam realizes this , wd by | l3 apr i n g B and forests and 
' enthusiasm and sots upon It. Thus „ a t8rraced mountains whose 
SDC' has established the first 8 | 0 p Q9 provided a perfect founda- 
Giftftd and Enrichment Youth Cen- J on t 0 build a City. Now, 
tre In the Arab World This Centre “ SouSSe havTalvonwny lo 
is the .predecessor of the Jubilee Q | amberlnQ buildings massed In 
Gifted school. There have been t arraces 
many generous contributions. ' ' Q . 

• made to support the noble and The Image ^ l rQ ^ ot h er 
, beneflolal; projects undertaken by . .Is very similar to Nab us and otne 
SDC. .The, Canadian Embaesy . mounfalnous cities in the West 
recently donated a! language la- . .Bank. Salt Is a mixture of a 
baratbry.to enhance the Centre’s mers settlement arid on Ur 
facilities. .'The British Council lh .town very tta plann^fl Jo 

Jordan has dpiiated many books other Is amid and Middle Easte 
to the, centre's library. The. SDC Is cities. Its w ndl "® ?J oaa - 

currently working with the Italian souq 9 , therein square, Its M O 
Minlstryof Foreign Affairs to pro-, uss and ChyrcheS, Its wurtya os 
mote the cultural Industry of; and hgupee express that quauiy- 
handicraft training. ! ' • . Salt has, preserved jnd 

; -Included In the educational and ; the ; pleasures and .sensitivities oi 
cultural. Involvement of the SDC.a' aa older. M Iddle Eastern city * \ 

’ " J * ‘ K ‘ .orf the unique- his- yet another added (ouch.. . 

I Via rSrtrtnl/i.ln kalnH 'hMkllaAtoral . HflRlOrtS Ol 
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and Syrians emigrated to the re- 
gion. The image of prosen day 
Salt oan be traced to Nubulsl orig- 


ins. The Balqa region Ischarncter- 
Ized by Its springs and forests and 
lls terraced mountains whose 
slopes provided a perfect founda- 
tion on which to build a City. Now, 
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the mountains have given way to 

nlomhorlnn hllllrilnaS mBSSOd In 


clambering buildings masso 
, terraces. 


The Image that Salt represems 
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; modern wear Is an ex- 
i 'played-down 1 version of 
traditional costume, 
oajn of Salt relinquished Its 
Ny lO years ago. An old 
n mentioned that she tried 
[J to flat rid of her olothes, 
J 8 . totted to the final solu- 
» jjrnijig them. As brilliant 
J * 6 that coneumed them 
^ eyecatching to the be- 


is very similar to Nablus and other 
mountainous olties In the West 
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Jttoi wore this dress out- 
yjwie especially when 
y water from the springs 
£wteya. There would be 
WSL^lHQ t0 oatoh a 
Jjfhe. adorned women. 

Is especially slg- 
h terns of the costume 
^only : purpose wbb to 
V- And truly,- ft was beautl- 


that 
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<Khaka), three 
today’s (Ma- 
® length of six metres 


the Italian government at a cost of 
JD- 680,000. Mr Marco Spade Is 
the co-ordinating manager of the 
project and le currently In Jordan 
to Bet the project In motion. He Is 
accompanied by Professor Enrico 
Bertorotta who Is researching the 
historical background of the local 
handicraft Industry. 
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as concerns local handicrafts in 
terms of the equipment and raw 
material used and those who par- 
ticipate In this handiwork. The only 
information available on the handi- 
craft industry Is statistical. 

Prof. Bertorotta wants to gather 
detailed and technical Information 
In this field. Already, It's known 
that 85 per cent of handicraft ac- 
tivity Is done at home by elderly 
individuals. The remaining 15 per 


cent by philanthropic Institutions. 
The SDC's aim In creating this 


The crowning feature of this 
dress was a silk headress known 
as a (Hatah) or (AJal). The latter 
meaning tyre since its thickness 
and roundnesB resembled a car 
tyre. The headress weighed nearly 
two kilos and was proudly dis- 
played. The (Hatah) was either 
strewn with red or black veins, 
the red being worn by younger 
women and the black by older or 
widowed women. Now, younger 
women blush at the thought of 
wearing the traditional costumes 
and the older women tenderly 
stroke the unused dresses with 
blushes of rememberanoes of the 
days at the springs in the valleys 
of Salt. 

Handicraft Training 
Centre 

The newly constructed Cultural 
Centre of Salt will be the premises 
for a Handicraft Training Centre 
which will be an arena lending It- 
self to the artistic development of 
the local handicrafts of pottery 
and rug weaving. 


Handicraft Centre is to Initially 
preserve and strengthen the so- 
cial and cultural traditions of Salt. 

This Tectonic outline is specifi- 
cally aimed at the younger gen- 
erations of Salt who evidently 
show a decreased interest in 
learning these skills. The technical 
procedures dlreoted by the Italians 
will be Jointly carried out with the 
help of a Jordanian administration. 
Prof. Rlnaldo Vannlni is the Italy's 
local co- ordinator of the Training 
Centre. He Is the dean of an 
academic artistic Institute in 
Florence. His duties Involve the 
organization of equipment, which 
will be shipped from Italy, assign 
the experts and monitor Its Initial 
progress. 

Prof. Vannlni Is particularly 
concerned with and sensitive to 
the need to cling to the traditional 
forms of pottery making and 
rug-weaving whilst developing 
quality products. The handicraft 
training centre will also serve as a 
central Information outlet on 
handicraft endeavours. The 
projeot Is aimed at secondary 
schools students so as lo encour- 
age their Involvement. Tentatively, 
the programme's design encom- 


passes three levels; beginners, 
Intermediate and advanced. The 
first level will focus on basic train- 
ing. The second will concentrate 
on Bpeclflo training and the third 
level will allow trainees to design 
and manufacture products which 
will be exhibited and sold. Each 
level with serve a maximum of 16 
students. 

This four-year pilot plan com- 
mences activities In October this 
year. Currently, the workshops 
and laboratories are being built in 
the Cultural Centre. Classes will 
be offered In the afternoon free of 
charge to selected individuals. In 
the future, other handicraft skills 
will be taught such as raffla-work, 
which is basket weaving with the 
use of palm fibers, In addition to 
embroidery, wood and glasawork 
and traditional Jewel making as 
well as silver and copper engrav- 
ing. 

Scholarships wiN' be offered In 
Italy with other follow-up program- 
mes. The activities provided by the 
Centre are a diffusion of training 
as well as study and development. 


The Idea for a local Handicraft 
Centre was initiated by the Minis- 
try of Planning which adopted it 
under the heading of Social, Deve- 
lopment Projects Included in the 
five-year-plan of the Balqa region. 
The SDC Ib working in co- opera- 
tion with the Italian government 
which la represented by 
(COTECNO), a company Involved 
In technological and co-operative 
activities In developing countries 
In the field of training. 


. The project Is being financed by 
le Italian government at a cost of 


The Salt Development Corporation 
wante to cast traditional skills Into 
the mold of the modern society, 
thus weaving and embedding the 
patterns of the past Into designs 
of the future. 


The research Involves the ga- 
six metres thering of Information on specifics 
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His Royal Highness Crown prince Hassan with Mr Jaf- 
fer el-Shamlr (chairman of SDC). and Mr Azzam Abu 


for el-Shamlr (chairman of SDC), and Mr Azzam Abu 
Azzam (executive director of SDC) during a visit to the 
Enrichment centre 
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iitsfcih \M a echool ceremony, In the early 50 s .. 
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Mr Azzam Abu Azzam (centre) with Miss Lynn Fakhoury 
and Mr Spada 





The first secondary school In the Kingdom 
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City of Salt: ‘A brief historical overview 
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east of Jordan in 1872. He re- 
corded. "the town, the flrat we had 
met with on the East of Jordan, !b 
well built, and the environment 
well cultivated, with figs, olives 
and pomegranates. It Is also noted 
for its raiBlns." It should be noted 
that some believe that the univ- 
ersally famous name "Sultanas" 
as a designation for good raisins, 
is derived from the name Es-Salt. 




By Azzam M. Abu Azzam 

Special to The Star 

THE NAME Es-Salt pronounced 
as In (cult) may have been derived 
from the Latin word 'Sallus'. which 
means a mountainous or hilly for- 
ests; (other variations of the name 
are Es-Salt. Al-Salt, Szalt). 

The earllat documented record- 
ing was In the sixth century AD 
when Heroclea listed It In his book 
"Synecdemua' as 'Salton', a town 
In Byzantine Palestine. 

During the 19th century, artists, 
writers, tourists, pilgrims and ex- 
plorers from Europe and America 
travelled throughout the Arab 
World recording their experience 
and discoveries. Among the ex- 
plorers was Roland De Vaux,. the 
first to discover the ancient re- 
mains on the Tell (hill) at Ain Jador 
(presently where the famous Salt 
High School Is located), a small 
sanctuary where great amounts of 
Roman and Byzantine pottery was 
discovered. 

in 1978, a Roman tomb complex 
(cave) was discovered In Wadi Ja- 
dor just three kilometres west of 
Es-Salt. Adjacent to the tomb 
cave which has been carved from 
a natural cave, were vats and olive 
pressers, as well as an elaborately 
framed portrait. 

Presumably, the landowner, 
for whom the. tomb was cut, 
solemnly held a scroll which per- 
haps contained accounts of local 
vineyards. 

• Dr A. Haddlde Jordan's Director- 
General of Antiquities was &b!e to 
rove from the artifacts — the re, - 


N. Hamilton In his book 'Both 
sides of the Jordan' written In 
1028, emphasizes such belief "A 
belt of cultivation surrounds Es- 
Salt... Vineyards and olive yards, 
gardens of figs and apricots 
hedged in by pomegrantes ... The 
raisins end sultanas that I had so 
much admired in the streets of 
Jerusalem came mostly from the 
neighbourhood of Es-Salt. 

Goadrich In his book "In a Sy- 
rian Saddle", 1906, has the follow- 
ing, "It was quite a useful enlar- 
gsment of notions to most of us to 
find out that the familiar raisin 
ussd in puddings Is not, aB the 
grocers spelt It, "Sultana" with 
some vague notion of an oriental 
association with the Sultan, but 
"Saltans" and that It comes al- 
most entirely from Es-Salt. The 
fruit used for this purpose is a 
small grape without seeds." 

On 13 July, 1812, the Anglo- 
SwIsb explorer John L Burchhadt 
who rediscovered "Petra" visited 
Es-Salt and wrote in his book 
‘Travels In Syria and the Holy 
Land that ‘Szalt,’ Is the only Inha- 
bited place In the province of 
Belka, and its inhabitants are quite 
Independent. The Pasha of Dama- 
scus had several times endea- 
voured in vain to subdue them. 
The population consists of about 
400 Musulman and 80 Chrlatlan 
families. He also noted that, the 
greater part of the population of 
Szalt is agricultural, a few are 
weavers .... Vast quantities grapes 
are grown, which are dried and 
sold 'in Jerusalem. 1 He also re- 
corded, ‘The only public expense 
Incurred by 'Szaltese' is that of 
. entertaining travellers: for this 
purpose, there are four public tav- 
. ern8 (Menzel or Medhafe), ... and 
whoever entered there was main- 
tained aS long as he chose ... 


By the 1690, commercial, social 
and cultural ties between Pales- 
tine. particularly Nablus and Es- 
-Salt, brought new prosperity and 
this period was "the start of Salt's 
finest days" The city had achieved 
a level of prosperity to match Its 
political Importance. Public ser- 
vices were provided with schools, 
hospitals, government depart- 
ments and agencies were esta- 
blished, and even a sewage sys- 
tem was installed. 
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Excavations in Aqaba reveal major finds 


Moreover, wealthy families 
Btarted building beautifully or- 
namented large houses. A large 
number of these houses are still 
In use today. These houses have 
become a distinctive architectural 
hallmarks which have given Es- 
Salt a unique character and 
charmfull atmosphere through the 
use of the beautiful yellow stone 
and the popular tripled arched 
'Selti" window 

In 1915, population in Es-Salt 
area reached over 26,000- During 
World War I, Es-Salt remained 
charming and prosperous. 

In 1920, with the end of the war. 
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! Es-Salt In 1923: ‘Jordan's first secondary school was 
established and It helped develop the city Into a cen- 
tre of culture* 
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By ibtlsam Dababneh 

Special lo The Star 

tfCOND season excava- 
te site of Ayla, medieval 
endsd last April with sev- 
major Important findings, 
the city wall, houses, 
city gate and ceramics 
many other findings. 

Ayla town and its history 
j io date to the 7th century 
mint to an 'Pre-Omayyad 1 
bfemic foundation. Due to 
lad, the city Ayla can be con- 
gas the first Islamic city to 
towered In the whole area. 

H* second season of excava- 
of the Ayla site and the major 
us gave us Important ideas 
to the early Muslims used to 
m Dr Donald Whitcomb of 
rwcago University and the 
1 Aqaba project director. 

i m from the Jordan Depart- 
of Antiquities and Chicago 
rfly, consisting of 60 work- 
sri under the supervision of 
itfiaeologlsts, have con- 
Ihe fieldwork,' Dr Whitcomb 

Whitcomb further explained 
Is result of tti6, first 'excava- 
te IS88 allowed the prediction 
h dty gate, the cify wall as 
as the characterllstlcB of the 
e and ceramic Inven- 
ibe basic historical theories, 
proven accurate, the oocu- 
from the 7th to early 12th 
from the Omayyad 
fits Fatlmld periods. 

thlB occupation and 
the Abba8ld period," 
> elaborates, "ceram- 
le participation In an ex- 
trade network connecting 
and Syrjs with Iraq and 


the city gate. 

Excavation of the Ayla site was 
divided Into six areas, named as 
A,B and E. 

Area A Is where the pavillion 
building was discovered In 1986, 
lying next to a sequence of sheet 
levels. Rooms In this area have 
been discovered. A more Interest- 
ing discovery, however, In area A 
were the numerous grafittl, 
scratched inscription in Kuflc 
script, which point to a late Abba- 
sld period. Moreover, the arches 
found also in this area A, suggest 
that the earliest form of this build- 
ing, must have been a sort of pavi- 
lion, in the centre of the city. 
There is little evidence for a pa- 
lace, but some association with a 
governor's residence is not un- 
likely, Dr Whitcomb clarified. 

Area B, which was also exca- 
vated in 1986, featured the sea 
wall and brick walls within the city. 
Area C featured street and 
houses, a well-constructed build- 
ing only may be It Is a second 
merchant's residence. Area D, la 
the city gate. This gate revealed e 


complex history of re-buildlng with 
a total preserved height of a half 
metres and three metres with a 
round arch In its earliest form, in 
the front of the gate, there were 
blocks with a monumental Kuflc 
Inscription, parts of Ayat al-Kursl 
for protection of the city. 

The city wall comes under area 
E, in which two towers were 
found, and a third severely da- 
maged, due to the construction of 
corniche. 

An area, Dr Whitcomb told the 
Star, was excavated to reveal the 
latest walls, a combination of 
stone and mud-brick structures. 
The final area F is what they 
named as the 'Large Enclosure', 
features In area F, . includes a 
small corner room, a well-constru- 
cted platform and a stairway ass- 
ociated with an elaborate drain, a 
poorly constructed perpendicular 
wall and three columns. 

Ceramic vessels, including. large 
storage jars, and several complete 
Chinese vessels, including wine jar 
standing over one metre nigh, dat- 
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city of Ayla was laid out on 
. avery-weii planned olty, 

WHiued in the same form 
'Boat of Its history." Dur- 
tobasld. period, (9th- 10th 
town proved to have 
»e connection with Iraq. 

^trading ships kept oom- 
' Iraq to Aqaba. This 
capital of Abbasid 
Wed was directly linked 
Aqaba. As a result 
£*5 tabs a very Impor- 
pblfc site at that time;" 

j^oj.the olty wall have r.*:V: . .... 

of those towers flank An arched doorway Is unearthed at the site In Aqaba 


5 l^ , T came from 

stratum espe- 
fflSj,." 4 *- Bflalnet the 
w hi&hiy- 
•JSJJWV of. - -the Qu- 
'Wj. the migration 
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coun.: 

following • 

i..M ! ^-T8llb- the ' 

fflffWte.hl? In- • 

S®^rhe,P r ophet 

to speak, - 


oener or mm. i ne reuneu wuiw-wi 
the Prophet were also reflected In 
such facts ' about him as always 
being the last, to approach food 
and the first to leave; the last [o 
accept a battle and the last to 
leave, He helped his companions 
on every occasion. • 

• The’ Prophet 1 was the Head dl 
the . First iBlamlc State which ap- 
plied the Law of Allah and was un- 
ique Iri fhe sort of social secuflty r 
aoolal justice, equality, co-operati- 
on, love, happiness and y'otory , It . 
realized. It. wab that state which 
absolutely stopped all atrocities In 
Its defensive wars and Introduced 
the world to the humane, tolerant, 
peaceful and Just traditions so far 
unparalleled. One would need vo^ 
tomes to narrate the stories of a 

..remarkably ; distinguished : state 
that .Secured Its population. from 
central Africa: to the northern 
coast of . the Mediterranean and 
from the phlneBe borders, to the 


Ing back to the 10th and 1 1th cen- 
tury were found. Furthermore, Im- 
ports from Egypt and Iraq, includ- 
ing numerous pieces of fine Fatl- 
mld and Abbasid luster wares 
were also considered as other fin- 
dings, which also included a large 
corpus of hand-made and painted 
vessels, securely dated to late Ab- 
basid and Fatlmld periods, as 
well as glass, which Indeed Is a 
unique corpus of Abbasid period. 

This is in addition to other findings 
such as coins, metalwork, marble, 
large corpus of cooking pots and 
several lamps and Incense bur- 


ners with Abbasid decorative de- 


Durlng the Fatlmld period (11th 
century), which started out very 
prosperously, major earthquakes 
took place, thus affecting the city 
walls. People, during the Ayyubid 
and Mamlouk periods abandoned 
Ayla city and lived around the 
castle at Aqaba, one km south of 
Ayla. 

Dr Whitcomb stressed that they 
had discovered so many sites and 
things which need to be deeply 
excavated, hopefully by next spr- 
ing If financial support is provided. 





A Chinese jar Indicates the existence of trade 


Atlantic against feat, poverty, op-, 
preseion, discrimination, and .any, 
kind of maltreatment.- No blind, man 
was left without a 1 . Quids to lead; 
him; .who received hls^alary from 
the state, 'The alcK, The disabled, 
the travellers, aliens' and stubpnts 
studying outside their province, all. 
of these whether Christians, Jews 


dwarfed to Insignificance. 1 It was a 
state that applied Islamic law and 
systems. The structure of the eco- 
nomic system of Islam Is a divine 
make. .It la a perfectly balanced 

way for Invigorating Incentives for 
work In an atmosphere of ease 
and liberty except that It contains 
Strict limitations against illegal, ca- 
pital: formation by sych ways, as 
Usury Cpd Interest, monopolization 
and corruption,' exploitation and 
propaganda. Meanwhile wealth 
' accumulated by private owner- ; 
' ships la broken down by a celea- 
• tial method of wealth distribution; 
money Cannot be left Idle and st-. 
ate controllers In various fields en- 
joy unlimited authorities tp see to 
It that everything - apes on 
; ; smoothly and JuBtlfly. : ■ . , . 

The social s^atem of Islam "dee- . 
troyed all' curtains dividing the so- 
' clet'y Into: different , ao^etles ac- 
cording jo privileges bpsed on In- 




ness, men deserve 
To be more helpful, nu. ■can " uo" 
nylng. more ready to sacrifice is td 
be a better person. This Is the only 
legal, method for entrance to the 
clqb of the religious elite, ... 

The political ' system of' Islam 
constituted the most difficult ob- 
stacle on which Muslims stumbled. 
The Challenge must have, arisen 
froft-ithe Natural clash between 
the despotic trends of ' tribal 
sheikhdoms and the very liberal 
altitude of Islam whloh stipulated 
the utmost fostering of the spirit 
of pon8ultstlon. In this respect It 
would be necessary to highlight 
the KharIJIte trend for a purely do- 
moerstto political system' for Mu- 
slims. " Impart um" they believe Is 
for Allah's law anprthe executive 
authority dofs a ' minor ; job and 
mpst ;.dp It by the! will 'and to the 
sqtis faction ,of the majority of peo- 
ple. • : V. : r.v •' 
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El-Tayeb Saleh: The making 
of a more sensible Othello 
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By Dr Abdel Qader Yaaslne 

Special to The Star 

EI-TAYEB Saleh leaned back in 
his chair, resigned to the impend- 
ing Interview. "I had no desire to 
write," he said In answer to the 
question inevitably thrown at au- 
thors. “I don't feel like a writer, I 
don't know what a writer is sup- 
posed to feel like". 

The half -Joking tone Is typical of 
Saleh, who Is considered one of 
the best Arab novelists writing to- 
day. Hie works, of which the novel 
'Season of Migration to the North ’ 

Is the best known, have been 
translated Into English, French, 
Russian and even — something 
over which he had no control — 
Hebrew. His books are required 
reading at some universities In the 
Middle East. 

El-Tayeb Saleh, born in the vill- 
age of Ai-Dabba In the Marawi 
area of Sudan, has always had an 
Innate feeling for language, both 
Arabic and English. Originally, 
however, he decided to study agri- 
culture at Khartoum University. "It 
was a romantic Idea, but I quickly 
tired of dissecting cockroaches 
and frogs." 

He then taught for a while, and 
went on to study at London Univ- 
ersity and work with the BBC. 
Those who have worked with him 
say he haB been well named 
(Tayeb meaning the "good man"), 
but he recoils from such a label as 
though it were the worst of accu- 
sations. 

Like many authors, Saleh wrote 
hie first story, ‘The Doum Tree of 
Wed Hamid,' "for amusement", 
but "some one liked it and It was 
published". In 1660 Denys 
Johnson -Davis, who has since 
translated moat of Saleh’s work 
Into English, translated 'Doum 
Tree 1 and It appeared In 'Encoun- 
ter*. 

For all his frame, Saleh la not a 
prollflo writer. I have been lucky 
with both Arab and non-Arab crit- 
ics,” he commented. 

In addition to 'Season,' hie major 
works Include "Wedding of Zeln' 
(his first full-length story) and 
. ‘Bandarshah,’ of which .two vo- 
lumes of a planned 15 have been" 
published. 

"I don’t write very much," he ex- 
plained, because “there must be a 
motivation. Writing is a kind of 
redemption Tor the nagging feeling 
that your life is wasted. With an 
Interest In language, a love for 
language, you fry to rationalize ex- 
perience and to redeem yourself a 
little. And it le nice when you reach 

■ somewhere you didn't think 1 you 
: ^wotild v t v. 

Saleh'S works- have beep ana- 
' Myied-Ori many levels. On the. s|m- 
. pleat, 'Seasbn' i Ip that , of Eastern. 

culture ( in confrontation with the 
VYWdet, MS Wedding of Zeln' Is . the 
r ajbrjfcpf, (the village. : clowh who . 
- makes flbod/anti mqrrids the most ■ 
'•> beautiful pair! . Ini the :VMe : arid 
''BandaNanfih^'treats^the;. conflict 
’ between ruler tartf ruled,- i; ■ ■ 

• •• There: is ;an Underlying theme 
. that Is threaded through hovels, 
arid. short stories alike. "From the' 
beginning I wea -trying to create a 
: mythology", hd: said.5i thought the: 

■ people In that village In North 3u-,' 
, ,. dah were;n'o less deserving of an' 
t' eplo . jihdri : the-; people- Hother 

.^'wrptejalt^ 

1 iriefe peaaehta, those .\n- King . 
Lear, —barbarians’/ . ‘ With: a,- def 
precatory - look he added, "I Was 
•• as arrogant — pT ambitious; that's 

• : : a batter word — Vaathat. Thls rtiy-- 

• rLtholog|cailntentlpnla clearerlirmy- 
•: later works. Ultimately,, we have to- 

present 'Something or our own.” -- 
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Certalnly thO part of Sudan that 
Saleh •; combs . mom : provides th q . 
necessary tools to shape, an eplq 


El-Tayeb Saleh: A challenge" 
for the West 

world. The Marawi area boasts a 
civilization dating back to the time 
of the Pharaohs In Egypt. The 
Meruvian civilization gave way to 
a Christian kingdom which lasted 
for centuries before Islam and Su- 
dan's modern history. "The place 
Itself Is the centre — the navel — 
of things. This part of Sudan Is the 
Arab Muslim part with all Its herit- 
age, bordering on the Sudan of 
Arab bedouins. To be born there, 
well, it gets to you." 

"The kind of life I remember 
from my childhood Is that of a har- 
monious society. You felt you ab- 
solutely belonged. We were sepa- 
rated by a great desert from the 
west, and this total Isolation pres- 
erved many things. Sudan Is like 
an oasis In the desert; we got fil- 
terings of Greeks, Romans, Arabs, 
Turks; We had Intrusions from the 
North. We were ruled by the Eng- 
lish and by the time they got to us 
they petered out, so to speak”. 

Although he lived abroad for 
many years, Saleh feels that he is 
In a constant dialogue with Sudan. 
“The nostalgia Is an attempt to 
build a bridge with a place al- 
though you are not In It. When you 
create these characters you feel 
you are there, that you have con- 
quered the distance 

The urge- to "present something 
of our own”, whether Sudanese or 
Arab, Was made more apparent as 
he reflected: "We are like a bubble 
of air trapped In a shell of our own 
making, within a rook of West Eu- 
ropean culture. We need an explo-: 
sion to blow away both shell and 
rock " ^ «■„ 

Through the creation of his my- 
thological woHd, Saleh feels he is 
contributing "In my small way" as 
he put it with a wry qmlle to the ' 

. erosion of the multi-faceted rock, 
But the concept of myth cdntrlbut- 
Ing to social development Is diffi- 
cult to grasp Jn the Arab world 
where politics is the very breath of 
life. • j.-.y, " 

"Arab: critics complain that my 
•work. Is not political. This Is rub- 
bish. I am not political In the Sense * 
of being a-Nasaerite, Baathlst and 
so .on. But 1am political' In that. I 
care how people are coping. And I 
■ .belle Ve , In this loosely- knit Idea . 
. that, the Arabs have a common" 
.destiny-. Jf Oq)y because the 
. people themsdtyee, the. Arabs, be- 
lleve . that; for whatever reason ■ 
■ ; they are one nation, When I wrote 
-'Wedding of Zdlrh’Jhe: school of., 
writing In the Arab, world, was that . 

• of soolal realism, aqd ‘ eyeryprie' . 
Wanted- to wrjte; about -workers., 

. find the daas struggle., But .'Wed- 
ding of Zqln- wee a .fable • arjd 
everything,. b]se has been a varla?- 

• tlbn of .that' fable”; ' •I . : ' • 1 l X- 
:. ‘Bandarshah,’ which |s .regarded ; 
as a fantasy, is pollticaf dnd evep . 

; prophetic. '-' '■ "Bandarshah, •. . the ! 
name of a mythical . character,/* 

• means ctty-rufer ,,r 1 .' Saleh ; 
. plained. "Irj my view th&se. hm two 



political prisoner’s ‘voyage of misery 




major problems we are trying to 
solve: the problem of being gov- 
erned and of that form that gov- 
ernment should take after the re- 
volution. Although I published the 
first book four years ago, It Is as 
though I were writing about Iran 
now". 

There are at least two levels 
Interwoven In 'Bandarshah:' “One 
is the mythological layer, and on 
top of that la what one pretends la 
a realistic rendering of a reason- 
ably realistic community. But the 
past keeps intruding and repeating 
Itself. 

The political argument in the 
Arab world "is so confused be- 
cause people think it Is new and 
you waste time arguing over It. 
When you dig further you find that 
people are behaving in a predet- 
ermined way, running on the spot, 
unable to breakout of the shell." 

The myth does have a message 
and Saleh Is trying to get It across ' 

— to his own people, not to the 

West. "I write for my own people; < 
If others want to read it. fine. If I! 
one Is read throughout the Arab •] 
world, this Is an International au- ■ 
dience for me; we are a world unto ; 
ourselves. Others will read you for , 
more than that; yea, why shouldn't ; 
one say it, there is a message. A : 
writer Is a bit of a propagandist, 
don't you think? ! 

In spite of his assertion that he 
writes for hfs own people. ‘Season’ 
does contain a message for the 
west. One of the reasons why It 
was written, he said, was a rebut- 
tal of Shakespeare’s 'Othello'. 
Was this also a form of arrogance 
or ambition? Not In the Arab liter- 
ary tradition. 

"One person will write a poem, 
and another will retaliate by writ- 
ing along the same lines, but rev- ' 
erelng the meaning — this Is 
■called 'muaradah.’ I did the same 
with 'Othello.' From the beginning 1 
thought 'Othello' did not make 
sense. He was probably an Arab 

— they called him a Moor *— 
someone very like the Sudanese. 
He oame to Venice — the great- . 
est European centre at that time 

— and Immediately he was com- 
pletely accepted. A men whose 
skin was dark was accepted by 
the establishment of Venice, be- 
came a general and married. Can 
you Imagine an Arab becoming 
commander of the British Army? 
Then along comes lago and tells 
him all those things; he believes 
him end kills pesdemona. This 

• only makes sense If you hold the 
view, that 'Othello' never really ac- 
. oepted the Venetians nor they 
him. Only then Is his rage under- 
stood — It Is a nationalistic rage,' 

' a clash of cultures. Mustafa Sqld ; 
(the protagonist , In 'Season') is 
how 1 -feel Othello should . have 
been, and I use the same termlrir 

S and the handkerchief In my 
ar scene. 

. "The relationship- of the Arabs 
:■ with the West is one of love-hate, 
—. It must. explode and kill. If you.: 
Ignore-, this •: (Interpret at Ion, then'- 


Reem Yasin’s 
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Legal Eagles 

ONE OF the most watchable latest commercial productloM 
Is ‘Legal Eagles', shown in town last week. Made In 1886 
and directed by Ivan Reltman, the film has many of the ki- 
gredlente that make a box-office success like Redman's 
previous film, ‘Ghost busters' that proved to be quite a hH 

With Robert Bedford and Debra Winger In the leading 
roles ae the two lawyers (or legal eagles) the film's main 
attraction le the touch-and-go relationship between the to 
protagonists. The main story of the film, though, Is baelcaUy 
a thriller. 

Tom Logan (Robert Redford) le an assistant district attor- 
ney who le suspiciously dismissed from hie job whilst Ins- 
tigating an art fraud case, Involving paintings that «hi 
supposed to have been destroyed by a fire a long time 890 . 
Tom Joins forces with the lawyer of the dead painter's 
daughter to try and solve the mystery. The daughter fsDaiyl 
Hannah (the mermaid of the hit film ‘Splash’) and thi la- 
wyer, Laura Kelly, Is no other than Debra Winger herself, 

As the case becomes more complicated than they had 
originally Imagined, to the extent of endangering their own 
lives, the relationship between Tom and Laura begin) Is 
develop beyond the purely professional, making tns lln 
into quite an attractive romantic comedy thriller. 

The thriller elements of the plot are handled with remit- 
kable assurance by the director, although It does hm 
more polish and dazzle than Intellectual credibility. The ie*j 
tlon in the film Is quite brisk but the feeling of the princW 
characters drifting progressively out of their depth Is not = 
always quite convincing. 

However, Redford and Winger remain to ba quits i 
charming off beat couple of sparring partners somilm 
even reminiscent of Spencer Tracy and Katherlni HipNJI 
as the two conflicting lawyers (bb well as husband ins™ 
In ‘Adam’s Rib’ — but never actually measuring up tolhj* 
Nevertheless, It muBt be said that Robert Redford doHflg 
a good performance ae an ‘actor’ In contrast to his pwvga 
two films (‘Out of Africa* and ‘The Natural ) where hss»W 

B osed as a pretty face leaving the acting to the otlWPWj 
era of the cast! . V* 

With all the action and glamour of ‘Legal ! 

zllng photography and sophisticated production, tns 
main charm la the orackllng energy of Its two protMOiM. 
Winger and Redford, the two bickering legal eagles- 
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. ah Hope'. b y Armando 
L translated by Andrew 
r Alfred A Knopf. New York, 


By Marianne Naour 

Special lo The Star 
.book is shattering beyond 
■Trecounts In horrendous 
iwenlY-two years which 

£v5K> spent I" prl. 
hCuba. The fact that he le 
10 tsU hia story Is an incred- 
lestament lo his Indomitable 
jSvb. 

dust an Hope" la a transla- 
C,8panl9h.lt Is a powerful, 
H story In any language. The 
(/wote this book after being 
sedirom prison In 1903. His 
«rts, however, were books 
Kby written from his prison 

&$res devised Ingenious 
m to smuggle his letters 
(Miry out of prlBon even 
ill (he moat morbid solitary 
tamenl, enduring the most 
rilorture and degradation; 
^humiliation and filthy living 
fruit was his poetry which 
^ Ns case to the attention 
Mil groups, certain political 
a md Amnesty International, 
xy.raising a worldwide clam- 
ftmore humane treatment of 
Coban political prisoners. It 
I trough International pres- 


!!m r » e i th i 1 L h0 , waa ®venlually reha- 
bilitated (having lost the use of his 
legs from torture) and. was later 
released to meet his wife for the 
first time In fourteen years. 

Valladares had married a girl 
whose father was also a prisoner. 
She worked endlessly while 
abused and threatened with impri- 
sonment herself, to obtain the rel- 
ease of her husband and father. If 
this Ill-fated couple had not per- 
sisted In their efforts to publish his 
first works of poetry, he surely 
would not have lived to write this 
book. 

As a young man employed by 


Cabana Prison were deadly real. 
Even In the absence of evidence 
against him, Valladares was con- 
victed of “public destruction and 
sabotage." Following his convic- 
tion he was transferred to an Is- 
land prison and began his cease- 
less days of violence, forced lab- 
our, solitary confinement, putrid 
food and hunger strikes. After an 
unsuccessful escape attempt, he 
received the ultimate sentence of 
life imprisonment. 

How did he endure? How could 
he survive? His faith in God and 
the fraternal bond formed with the 
prisoners grew steadily as the 
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the Postal Union in the early days 
of the Castro regime, Valladares 
had not actively denounced the 
movement of the government to- 
wards communism. He simply re- 
fused active support of the 
movement by not permitting a sign 
to be placed on his desk which 
read, "If Fidel Is a communist, then 
he has the right idea." Clinging to 
youthful Ideala of liberty, then, 
plunged him Into a dark voyage of 
misery for more than two decades 
at the hands of his countrymen. 

Hie crime and trial were both 
farcical but the firing squads at La 


years passed. With each new 
method of torture, the spirit of re- 
sistance in these men became 
stronger. Prison officials were sty- 
mied In their attempts to "rehabi- 
litate politically" these prisoners of 
conscience. Their ideals and val- 
ues could not be swayed to em- 
brace the political beliefs of the 
communist regime. 

In addition to psychological and 
physical torture, there was medi- 
cal experimentation, shocking and 
base in Ita methodology. To 
present further details of the au- 
thor's experience here seems al- 
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Htom ‘The Importance of Being Earnest’ 
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By Venlta Maudsiey 

Special to The Star 

THE AMMAN Players staged a de- 
lightful rendering of Oscar Wilde's 
classic 'The Importance of Being 
Earnest', at the Royal Cultural 
Centre last week, under the pa- 
tronage of Her Highness Sharifa 
Zeln Nasser. 

The play was directed by Andy 
Murphy and, for a first venture as 
a director, Andy deserves much 
credit and congratulations. In 
previous productions he has al- 
ways been on stage. 

The play Is set In Victorian Eng- 


— . .It must .explode and Kill, if you.: 
Ignore-, this : (Interpretation, then ; 
'Qthelld' bbdomes , slfiy; Most bro-, . 
ductlwi8 df: ’'Othello' do not got’ , 
thl? point, -with' ;the exceptloh ,6f ; 
the ’ ofie based, oh ; F.R; LbaVI6’a' *. 
Interpretation • in , ’ tyhtqtv • :0|lver : 1 
played pthqllo-and piit hlhj tii- his* 
pl&p^as fae hetfb/ v i : ; >;_• (> . • 

. • The message for the west , , by 
now expounded by : others In' a 
number of scholarly works on 
Eqst-West ■ relations over the cpn-, . 
turies/Js* this: "The fdaeona Othr. 
slip gave the Duke as'ta why Des- .T 


angina these , Illusions. I wsi Bay-7 1 ! 
.ing: y?e are people like you ahd if 
yqu warit: relations with: us, 'you 
have to'see uS'Bs we ate,"’ 


The Allnlghter (PG-13) Su- 
sanna Hoffa — Trite comedy 
about plight of college girls 
(Boring) 

Blind Date (PG— 13) Bruce 
Willis, Kim Basinger — Lively 
•Comedy about glrlwho creates 
pandemonium after one Drink 
(Good) 

Creepshow 2 (R) . George 
Kennedy — A trilogy of Ste- 
phen King horror stories (Fajr) 

Extreme Prejudice (R) Nick 
Nolte — Texas , ranger and 
drug kingpin shoot Jt out on 
Tex -Max border, ridiculous ac- 
tioner (fair) 

Gardens. Of Stone (R) James 
Gaan Warm -end „ 80 ber 
• drama ; of > home-front ■ Soldiers 
; during Vietnam Era (good). .. 

Letha ( Weapon (RJ Mei Gib- 
son, Danny. Qloyer — ■ Cop 
buddy adtloher Is comprdrhlsed, 
by overwhelming vIpierioe (FaJr) . 

' Malone (fi) Burt 'Reynolds — 

: Disillusioned Ex-CIA man takes 
on neo-fascists; overstated 
. violence (fair) \ 

My ■- Demon Lover (PG- 1 3) 
Spoft Valefitlne Nice young 

*• man becomes* a.' beast when 
.sexdaily rafogeeti, - nothing to 
howl ab6ut;.((falr)j * • •. v .: = . . . 

Platoon. (Ft) -Tom -perenger 
PowerfuIjV|vldacpount of* Viet- 


nam war, horror and ^«J 
filets expertly detailed W* 

Polio® Academy 
Gultenberg -- 
help from bumbling 1 dJJJJ 
lunteere, comlo routine »»’. 
thin (fair) 

Pro|«ct X (PG) 
eric — Adorable 
subjected to 
manipulative monKey .• 
ness (fair) _ ■ 

RaWns ArliorilPG- 
las Cage 

family can t raise , . 

' laughs (fair) . . 

’. River's Edge 

— Unsettling st ?p 0 2 d tfe* 

,• who murders Q |rl ^ 
sual reaction that 
. (good) /■ 

■ The Secret Of Mi « 

.. <re-i3> mw»|L; 
room worker o«® 
ate slot, appealng 
•. edy (good) • ... 

Steele Justice 
L Absurd, 

of Vietnam vet wno. • 

old debt (fair) ... -, 

'••Tin Men 

comedy ab0l ft -.yuffl' • 
flamming, aluml n,u, !!t.. ; . : 

• palesmen (goQ g l 


£-* ld 3« «l El-Fayoumy 
ijhirned from Damaacus 

sfroiriU'i popping and 
» wming home with 
pities and sweets 
teV"d from Jer- 
they spent the 
e ?/ oyfn 9 Easter 
Patriarch of 

7\ ffiS! 8h °P Baalllous 
^■anopric enoompasses 

break at 

SSsra 

tfly, 10 ' Seed .wll( 
those 

^raaSS atlmulat- 
many . of. 
have 

y. .'.r V- 


r^^MsbreoZe 

aSSS&SC'' 

n^ ; |R* r| tallan 

V V^ ^n. aa did 


Antonio Ferrari, from Courrlere 
della Sera, whom we now consider 
an Ammanlte. Here one day, In 
Cairo the next, then to Milan. But 
before leaving, Italian Embassy 
Counsellor Guide Cerbonl and 
wife Katarina gave Antonio a cosy 
dinner party attended by a few of 
their own and Antonios friends. 
Consul Mario Vinci and wife 
Claude were there, and ao were 
Rana Sabbaflh and Leila Deeb, 
all of whom wished Antonio god- 
speed and a faet return to Amman. 
* • • 

• American Embassy's David and 
Gretchen Welch have a dinner In 
honour of visiting friend Robin Ra- 
phel, from the London Embassy. 
The party was attended by Amen 
can Ambassador Paul Boeker 
and wife Margaret, Australian 
Ambassador Terry Goggin, Greek 
Embassy ' Counsellor Michael 
Koukakls and wife Evelyn; Mr 
and Mrs Mice! Massannat, Rick 
Davie, British Embassy's Sarah 
Rowland Jones, USAID's Bill and 
SuBan Riley and many other 
friends of the Welcha, 


e The organizing committee of 

the Royal 'Theatre Company met 
at Vanessa Batrounl'a place last 
Tuesday afternoon, over a cup of 
tea,: Ini what turned out ;to be quite 
a successful attempt to finalize 
the arrangement for their next ac- 
tivity which Is going to be The 


moat trite. One must read the 
work in its totality in order to fully 
comprehend some measure of the 
suffering of this man. The reading 
audience will not doubt be numbed 
by this memoir. 

The significance of this book is 
In Its Indictment of Institutionalized 
violence — the violence of a gov- 
ernment against the people it 
claims to represent end serve, ft Is 
undoubtedly the most bitter pill to 
realize that one's enemy Is within, 
and not an outside aggressor. 
What could be more devestatlng 
than to be devoured by one’s own 
social order? 

This book is therapeutic in va- 
lue. In addition to the obvious 
"count your blessings" remedy, 
there is the bonus of reality test- 
ing for communist theory as ap- 
plied in Cuba. Heretofore sympa- 
thy for the Castro regime can no 
longer be reconciled with basid 
human morality. As Valladares 
comments on the opening page of 
his book: "Man is nature's most 
wonderful creature. Torturing him, 
crushing him, murdering him for 
his beliefs and ideas Is more than 
a violation of human rights — It Is 
a crime against all humanity." 

"Against All Hope" is available 
at the American Centre Library on 
the Third Circle. 


land, about a hundred years ago, 
and portrays the social attitudes, 
the pomposity, shallowness and 
hipoerlay of the upper classes, In 
a very witty and amusing way. 

Bridget Clare was a splendid 
Lady Bracknell who portrayed so 
well the matriarchal strength of 
the Victorian lady and who domi- 
nated the household. Her daugh- 
ter, the Hon. Gwendolen Fairfax, 
whose main aim In life was to 
marry someone called Earnest, 
was played with tremendous vital- 
ity and dry wit by Rachel Garrard. 
Julia McKelvey gave a delightful 
performance as the sweet and In- 
nocent Cecily Cardew, who was, 
In fact, much more knowledgeable 
about life than her governess, 
Miss Prism, gava her credit for. 
Erica Wilson played Miss Prism 
with the primness and properneas 
expected ol an English governess. 


Threepenny Opera' by Bertolt 
Brecht. This opera will be pro- 
duced by the R.T.C In co-operat- 
ion with the Goethe Institute and 
presented at the Studio Theatre of 

the Royal Cultural Centre, starting 
Thursday 28 May and through 
Sunday 31 May at 8:30 In the 
evenings. 

The play, which is translated 
Into English by Hugh MacDlarmed, 
Is directed by Vanessa. Present 
were Sandy Rose, Meg Abu 
Hamden, Newel Abdullah, Ann 
Sawalha, Glnny Touqan, Lexl 
Haddadln and Ann KeoukiJe, 
while two equally important people 
were absent on business namely 
Collin Garland who le In Vienna 
and Yousef Baeslan In Manila. 
The 'Three-penny Opera' Is the 
third activity by the Royal Theatre 
Company this year, and will no. 
doubt turn out to be e success like 
their previous works, sodonlt miss 
• it, and your ticket will ba available- 
atlthe Royal Cultural .Centre from 
today. • ■ ' • . ' 


• Visiting Amman at the moment 
is the welT-known British actor and 
director Peter Ustinov. Here as a 
guest of royalty he la Involved In 
the production of a television do- 
cumentary . on Jordan's ■ royal 

faqilly- 


Paul Spice was as natural as 
the rather immoral Victorian gen- 
tleman Algernon Moncrteff and 
Tony Parsons was a dashing and 
energetic John Worthing J.P. 

David Thompson, who is well 
known to Amman audiences, was 
splendidly unkempt as tha rev. Ca- 
non Chasuble D.D and furthered 
his reputation a9 a perfectionist by 

» attention to the minutest 
3 of make-Mp and demean - 


Ivor McElveen portrayed Lane, 
the Manservant, with all the staid-' 
ness and tolerance of a Jeeves; 
Merriman, the Butler, played by 
Tony Harpur, needed few words to 
amuse the audience with his ex- 
pressive facial expressions: 

The stage reflected the Victo- 
rian era in furniture and decor. The 
colourful costumes were mainly 
. made by members of the cast, 

under the supervision of Paul and 
Sue Spice, although some items, 
such as Algernon's smoking 
Jacket, were authentic. - 

The four performances In Anv 
man and the one expanding the' 
night-life of Aqaba were generally 
deemed entertaining. All proceeds 
of the play will be donated to the 
Al Hussein Soolety for the, Physi- 
cally Handicapped. l: -_- ' : ; • 
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Descent 

DOWNHILL ALL the way. It 
boggles the mind. Agitates 
it. imagine the constant - 
pressure of going down, 
down, down and yet further 
down into a wearisome de- 
scent of barren land dotted 
. occasionally with midget 
trees but mostly strewn with ■ 
landmines. 

it le not the heat. For that ' 
could be pleasant even In 
summer when the ground te ! 
cooked by midday and obull- 
- lent heat rises visibly In (te 
own transparent clouds. 

No, It Is not the heat. Only 
the descent Is an aggrava- 
tion to the mind. Neither is It 
In the tilt, for a sharp tilt may 
bring an abrupt end. This 
dive ia continuous- unbroken 
and slow. Continuity Invites - 
hope and one keeps rolling. 

The poignancy of decline Is 
best felt by those who have 
left heights behind; the 
heights of any land, be It hot . 
or cold; by those who have 
once climbed up, not necess- 
arily arriving at virgin peaks, 
but covering with their eyes' 
scope, an immense expanse 
of colours, shapes, sizes and 
movements. 

But a depression like this 
. doeB not offer anything In 
full view. Around, only the 
burden of the knowledge 
that these are bite and 
pieces of life; that rocka are .. 
Inanimate; that bushes hide 
horrid Insects; that farmers 
work their land to the best of 
their ability. Often, quite of- 
ten, ripe fruit drop from the . 
trees and are devoured by 
the Insects. 

Nobody goes up. The . 

' ascent is too long and the 
, villagers have neither the . 
time nor the energy. Their 
children, though, roam the • 
land barefoot over thistles . 
and scorpions, but are wary 
of the landmines. 

The landmines. We stick to 
. the roads. Narrow our ways. 
Limit our horizons as we de- 
scend. Surprisingly, not a 
dog or a cat ventures Into . 
the area marked 'landmines'. ; 

. Jt is naturally best to do what . 
the animals do, for It Is they - 
who have Inherited the most 
•1 refined qualities of environ- ; 

• mental behaviour. 

The road takes a plunge. • 

■, Now a gulf of distance Sepa- ' 
*; rates us. Progress? Into a 

■ bottomless sink. 

The. sudden submersion : 

.’ makes one see yellow. But 
wait until your eyes get ac- - 
: customed to the colour of ; 

■ the air. Then you will aee r 
dots flickering. In time you 

; will learn to stop seeing V 
them. 

I % • , 1 

: The eye, adjusted to rota- • j 
: tlon and digression, will soon \ 

* learn to see straight, qr to v 
gravitate, when: i and If f; 

? necessary. . . H 

Up 1 above, the achromatic ■- 
. Skies are outstretched and t 

■ mountains shrink .out - of .V 

j; eight. . . • • .• •.:■■'• • 

;! Only the destent, .stripped | 

II of all exaltation, aggravates f 


r! the mlijd. It Is ail Insult, an 
1 allegorical Insult, to' a hungry 
« Intellect. 


.'Mil ms;i» !*|' v'.Wiil. - i ; 
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Arab League Ambassador to 
UN reflects on PNC meeting 
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By Carrie Nolle Moye 
Star UN Correspondent 


NEW YORK: Ambassador Colvls 
Maksoud, meeting with United 
Nations journalists In this city, 
gave the Arab League's Interpre- 
tation of the results of last 
month’s Palestinian National 
Council's conference In Algiers. 

Expressing a bit of dismay, the 
Ambassador noted that critics 
‘■cannot have It both ways. Some 
have said If the PLO Is divided, It 
cannot represent the Palestinian 
people. Yet, these same people — 

Including many In the press — aay 
If the PLO Is united, It Is loo radi- 
cal". Mr Maksoud believes the 
PLO Is now united and that this 
will facilitate the convening ol a 
UN- sponsored international 

peace conference. 

He noted. "We (the Arab Lea- 
gue) welcome the unity that has 
been articulated in the PLO. We 

think the conciliation of the major 

factors within the PLO shows fiohYrig^that lias occurred In the 
clearly that the PLO represents • « t ) w)thin th0 PL 0", Maksoud 
the Palestinian people and pro- ..m n> i»« 

the framework of Its 



Ambassador Clovis Maksoud 


“to get a clear handle on the pfen- 
ning of the conference. The se- 
cretary general can learn from the 
ur?ty shown by the PLO In Algiers. 

Speaking of what he terms "the 
perceived contradictions (the In- 
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nation-hood. The International 
community should welcome these 
developments because they make 
clear that the PLO can now under- 
take any commitment and can not 
be undermined, subverted or cor- 
roded." 

Maksoud believes that the unity 
achieved In Algiers will facilitate, 
rather than complicate (as some 
have charged) the way for con- 
vening a "clear structuring of a 
UN-sponsored International con- 
ference". 

The Ambassador believes that 
the PLO' a reconciliation of Its varl- 
- oua factions "makes It categori- 
cally clear" that It wants a suc- 
cessful peace conference, and be- 
lieves much will depend on the at- 
titude of the United Slates, which 
he accuses of having given Israel 
"a high level of permissiveness 
which has "emboldened Israel 1 to 
"again defy the planning of an 
International conference.’ To -av- 
ert this, Maksoud calls on UN Se- 
cretary General Perez de Cuellar 


notes the "PLO has now put Its 
house In order" so that It may 
"achieve a comprehensive peace 
In the Middle East". Further, "The 
PLO Is now committing Its consti- 
tuency to the peace option 
through the mechanism of a UN 
sponsored international confer- 
ence." 

(To help do this, Maksoud an- 
nounced that for the first time 
ever, the United Nations Develop- 
ment Programme (UNDP) and the 
Arab League have signed on 
agreement of co-opsratlon 
whereby Ihe UN agency will pro- 
vide assistance, Initially costing 
$2 million, to help with “recon- 
struction and reforming of the ad- 
ministration and technical pro- 
gramme, as well as Betting up a 
modernized documentation and In- 
formation Bystem." Hs rioted this 
is the first signed agreement be- 
tween the two organizations and 
that It therefore "Indicated a con- 
crete expression of agreement be- 
tween them. The Arab League and 
UNDP will play major roles in con- 
vening any peace conference.) . 


Maksoud feels that the PLO a 
unity within Its leadership res- 
tores Its oblllty for mobility in the 
international community without 
having the temptation to divide or 

circumvent It." He adds, an und - 
vided PLO can now maintain a mi- 
litant option as well sa salvaging 
the peace option" adding, with 
unity the PLO can regularize Its 
relationship with other Muntnes, 
especially ones in the Arab World 
which are called confrontation 
states’ (which he later defined as 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and 
Eavpl)". Such "regularization , ne 
notes, "Is a step toward an Arab 
summit as it facilitates cohesive- 
ness In the Arab world. 

The Ambassador points to an 
Arab summit as being the pre- 
requisite to an international peace 
conference, but admits that the 
latter will be difficult because of 
the United States’ support to Is- 
rael in Its refusal to negotteta 
"When the chairman of the PLO 
Executive Committee said he 
wants the right to a Palestinian st- 
ate and to have Jerusalem as its 
capital, Mr Shamir responded. 
This Is an attempt to rob Israel of 
Jerusalem', as If Israel owns Jer- 
usalem and has rightfully annexed 
It. But Jerusalem is the venue, ca- 
pital and spiritual anchor of all ma- 
jor religions and It is as much 
Palestinian as anything else and 
the international community has 
ratified the status of Jerusalem 
and has declared it annexation by 
Israel to be null and void legally' . 




JCO and WFP support 
animal production efforts 






By Ibtlsam Dababneh 

Special lo The Star 


Detained students of the Islamic 
University in Gaza 


Attack on Islamic University 


■ Israeli radio disclosed that a large number of Israeli soUn 
and border guards Sunday attacked the Islamic Unlveisky'n 
Gaza to ban a meeting of students and visitors. The vm 
were enoaged In violent fracas with the students and used 'ty 
clubs' and tear gas bombs to disperse the angry crowdshstt 
the university's compound. A total of 23 students and nlna sol- 
diers ware reportedly wounded and more than 300 students 
were detained and flung Into AnBar II prison. 


ttlMAN — Jordan's local meat 
riiction has been stagnant in 
£cent years and the country has 
become Increasingly depan- 
■ fail upon Imports to meet the de- 
iirand for red meat which repre- 
[ «nls almost three quarters of all 
! igi consumed here. 

ingelands, which provide the 
|U ™r source of feed for sheep 
[ nd goats are unfortunately sub- 
f jKl lo rainfall variability, gradual 
[taert encroachment and the 
[(pflern of urban encroachment. 
I taordlng lo an official at the Jor- 
j & Co-operative Organization 


Rabin: Bombing of 


Liberty far 
Stark case 


different from 


Mr Maksoud says that there are 
two pillars on which an Inter- 
national peace conference can be 
built: the withdrawal of Israel from 
the Occupied Territories and 
Palestinians’ right to self- 
determination. 

As a final note, Ambassador 
Maksoud avows that the PLO has 
not abrogated Its 1986 agreemen- 
ts with Jordan, but rather has "re- 
formulated Its relations with vari- 
ous Arab states.. It Is respectful of 
the various national roles of all 
Arab states in bringing about a 
solution to the MldEast crisis’. 


TEL AVIV, (AP) — Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin sakJTwsdi] 
there was "no similarity whatsoever" between IsraeFs bortjj 
of a US naval ship 20 years ago and Iraq’s attack on the IK 
Stark because Israel tried to warn the Americana. 

But Rabin acknowledged that through "a series of irfstoW 
the warning to move US ships was sent to the Far Ea^ « 
reached unite in the Mediterranean only after the bomHnfl of W 
USS Liberty In which 34 Americans were killed. 

The United States officially accepted Israel’s BxptanalhnN 
the attack on the US navy reconnaissance snip was a ms* 
But questions about the bombing still linger. 

Some US navy officials contend Israel 
destroy US capability to eavesdrop on Its war communkafica 

The attack came on 8 June 1987, during the six-day wH.k 
bln was chief of general staff at the lime. 

"When the war broke out, we madelt clear^Uw^^ 
Ion's Embassy and to Ihe Embassy of the UnKed , 
were at war and that It was going lo be i a Wt ln,ansW 
Rabin said during a seminar on Ihe 1967 war. ■ 

"We asked both countries (the Soviet 


APC looks 
lor drecjgers 


AMMAN — The Arab Potash 
Company (APC) Is Inviting prequa- 
fers lor dredging work at Its po- 
tash plant at the Dead Sea. Work 
s needed to enlarge and deepen 
lie intake channel to the brine In- 
to from the Dead Sea which Is 
siWng at a rate of half a metre or 
we per year. The second stage 
dlhe project calls for either a mo- 
ticalion or change of the intake 
pps at the site. The work will be 
tonced In part from a $12 million 
Tforid Bank loan provided for a 
®geof modifications at the plant. 

Roland's YU Is already engaged 
narsllnery modification project to 
wwt potash production to 1.2 
■win tonnes per year. Stage two 
the project, planned for 
take production to 


(JCO) livestock production is now 
much below the country's poten- 
tial and an increase will depend 
mainly on the possibility of deve- 
loping existing grazing areas and 
that the JCO, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and the World Food Pro- 
gramme (WFP) are now coop- 
erating on a programme to deve- 
lop rangelands and meat produc- 
tion up to the year 1990. 

The WFP Is providing amounting 
to $3.6 million support in the form 
of foodstuffs Including coffee, tea, 
sugar, milk powder and oil. 

The WFP has assisted the JCO 
since the year 1980 When It sup- 
ported a three-year pilot project 
followed by' an expansion, aimed 
at finding effective means to Im- 
prove rangeldnd productivity pro- 
mote fopage production and en- 
courage better' iamb fattening. 

In the 1986-87 season the JCO 
has planted 80Q dunums In Ma- 
daba, Kerak and Ma'len areas with 
palatable shrubs. 

This year, 1987 will witness 
both horizontal and vertical range- 
lands Improvements. Two projects 
are now underway In the Jordan 
Valley, one at Rama and the other 
at Arida, which will Involve planting 
of 2000 dunums. 16,000 dunum 
area at Madaba district known as 
'Sailla' will be planted. 


According to the current five 
year plan for developing range- 
lands and meat production, the 
Ministry of Agriculture will plant 
11,000 hectares while 3000 hec- 
tares are to be planted by the 
JCO, of which 800 hectares have 
already been planted. In addition 
some 40 water wells are to be dug 
to serve the needs of planting and 
sheep fattening. Three wells are 
currently under development. 

A large number of small farmers, 
members of co-operatives and 
forestry workers are benefiting 
from the WFP support. The JCO 
has also assisted local farmers by 
providing them with loans at a low 
interest rates. These loans which 
range between JD 600 and JD 
1200 are granted for sheep fat- 
tening activities and have helped 
to increase both farmers' Incomes 
and local meat production. 

According to the official these 
loans will be repaid to the JCO 
within a period of 4-8 months. To- 
tal loans granted to the farmers In 
the last four months amounted JD 
70,000, compared with JD 60,000 
In 1986. 

The official added that the 
JCO's income from selling of 
wheat amounted to JD 400,000 
and the money will be used to 
support small farmers' projects In 
goat and sheep raising. 
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within the Israeli government, be- sents Irresponsible practises, that 
tween the Likud and. the Ma'rakh ; will certainly be followed by many 
blocs will certainly thwart ■ any , others. : 1 
peace initiative. These > differ- 


A| Fair Arabic paper writes that 
the Palestinian people are com- - 
pletely aware that P®f 08 s n®' 
mir’s proposals with regard to the 
Palestinians In the peace confer- 
ence Issue are similar In shape 
end substance. The paper says 
that’ the two leaders seek to 
choose sortie Palestinian figures 
to represent Palestinian people 
without any regard to the Pale®* 

. tlnlans^ rlght lo choose their, own 
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enoes, adds the paper, will .also 
demolish Peres’ achievements to- 
wards peace during the past two 
years. 

We hope that the Ma'rakh will 
Immediately withdraw from the 
coalition government, because, 
such a. withdrawal will definitely. 

. expedite the collapse of the gov- 
ernment* and the holding of: new 
elections. We are very 'confident* 
concludes ; the . paper, ' that the, 

Ma’rakh: will win If new elections 

takes place. — - r-> — -t*?- — — 

. . i / unity government has reached a 

Ypdo’at Ahrohot writes: the The i Ma'arakh.moveme- ■ 

‘ retell consulates and 'embassies nt oalla for early. Knesse eleotians 
abroad . officially -.belong to. • the' but - refuses ■ to ,qu 1 0 fteo In the 
« — -t-i »,h« u jv governm entyvyhlie the Likud 'party; :■ 


request to me umiuu it reachwl« w 

East headquarlers of the US naval f 0r008 j |d 
fleet only after the Liberty attack.’ Rabin did not w 

mistake occurred. it**#* 

He said the pilot who led Ihe attack on the Liberty 
Identified the ship. ; 

Israeli officials claimed tho Liberty ^K^d^lW 
tographa showed the ship bore marking < an 


Al Hamlshmar paper disclosed 
that Prime Minister Yitzhak Sha- 
mir will visit, a number of African 
countries during the. second half 
of next month. ThS ten-day visit 
will Include Zaire, Liberia, and the 
Ivory Coast. ■ 

Shanlli 1 met last / Monday with 
the- Zairian defence minister' who 
scught urgent Israeli military aid. 


Saw momborB siald a lor^e US .leg 

Referring to the Iraqi bombing of Ihe US& own, .u-tBUtudw.nnkaK^i* _* 


Referring to me Iraqi oomoiny u. ^ lw0 

"There la a similarity In the m 0r0 n L a ?L\ h (JJa 1 b no sS* 
tacked were American ships, beyond that, m* i 

whatsoever." 


Emigrant Jews arrive 


More scope 

for mobile 
phones 

SS- J ?P an ‘ a Nippon Elec- 
S npan y (NEC > ,a carrying out 
behalf of the Telecom- 
Cor P°retlon (ICC) on 
EK'S 9 e *Panslon of the mo- 
JMaP 8 y Bt0 m. An earlier 
W NE C on an approximately 
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CtUlkaJI SjiU 
MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS 
government tenders directorate 



INVITATION TO TENDER 
Health Centres in Ajloun & Jerash 
Central Tender No. (46/87) 




• Israeli rawiw ‘"rv r, a„ n riav «... - 
Lud airport from Vienna tost Sunday qJ 30 


pert? and- Shamir, adds the 
paper, constantly eniphfcsIZa. their 
absolute denial’ of th$ Palestinians 
rtglit toself-dsiermlnatlon. : .. . 

, genlless pi Jft 


Maarlve paper says: The national ' b Iran has also arrived In t 


vmniion programme to ex- 
throughout Jor- 
JS® considered to be too ex- 
: 1 J e TCC Is now looking 
which W0U |3 


J alternative 


Mu.1 — , nuibll WUUIU 

fl pj[ centres and looa- 


dty. 


Israelis deport Palestinian y 011 *. 


: . e : Southern Regjon '.Oom^ 


speclfla Importance. 

anSai system was ln- 

■KlOmnii apan ' 8 Itoh under a 
* S&?, ntract It has a ca- 
j B„?°? lln08 sxpandable to 



• . southern neg on . 32 — year 

•Mbnday ordered the deportation m ^ u | |n - 
from, Khan Younla refugee caijp. 0< ? 8tr f F 




DVemments dqoi- ^W teringa par r ; - rfl f,i aee camp, after 

iaas^- satsafes- •»«•«« « ai Arab : hou 

: .PfflSfn. N „tHe Israeli .governmeht'a ppllcl^e..: -tlpn ^oV^rnr^ient expIree.; ' | 

fcK'tlie; International confsrenca 


r \- 


r.lu'.-. . 'j 


•Rime? Minlstei; 7. YltzhaK -Shamir, 
■sra^ifist.perta ^ disqualified * 


i lalk-atMirt; beads conferences 
i\ A < Inltlafiveiff which would take place 


..... o'ut&Ede the. frtmewprK of direct 
■ negdtlatipris. ; * 

.:Th;o P^ L :»J8rt8 that__th8 


aiflereiWea- ■ nor, comments 
yh! Jerusalem Star : 


? • ' Israeli authorities have 

: : ; Arab school 

! .jaMeil authorities have report gMsf: jjjfJrtrrjP® 1 
chooWn RefaMbwn near Ga«j 0t u y den t 8 forl^ 

i’M detained: 21 male and tins' 

■: ‘SChboTfc were: dosed down short y 


SvfkS offpoMvo within a 
S (Pim ^ m0 ^ e rsdiua of Am- . 


dtn oli ^Sn one y 0ar 'esse 
^^mSKS" drew; 
*- a wl " b« . used In differ- 

^Qoui!? r 2 a,)andth0 

turt^ld he renewed 

.'«nner year: (pah\ . 


ilia* 17T, m onier- 
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The Ministry of Health In Jordan has received a loan 
from the World Bank towards the cost of construction of 
health centres. Tendering is hereby open to aH pre- 
qualified tenderers, the list of whom has been 

r G^elen. M. Directorate now invites 
sealed lenders from prequalified tenderers for the 
construction of the fourth Qroup « of buildings of heaUh 
centres in Ajloun and Jerash Districts, compnsing 2020 
sq.m, as follows:- 
Ajloun - 880 sq.m. 

Al Kltteh - 380 sq.m. 

Burma - 380 sq.m. 

Shajara - 380 sq.m. 

Interested prequalified tenderers may obtain copies of 
' tender documents from the Govt. Tenders Dlrectorate- 
Amman against a non-refundable fee of (JD iooj tor 
each set. 


5. Las ffp^^ase «rse,sls JuneSOJ 98A 
6 ' & t S fl h nn, laferffi l' 2 30on Sal. 4.h July, 1987: 


Chairman, Central Tenders Committee 
Director, Govt. Tenders Directorate 
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• SUPPLY OF garbage plastic bags for Mahls Municipality. 

....... ,,i - closing 


Tender documents are available at the municipality. Closing 
date:21 May 1987. 

e SUPPLY AND Installation of air conditioners for the Min- 
istry of Health. Tender documents are available at the 
ministry for JD 5. Closing date: 24 May 1987. 

„ TENDER NO 23/87. Supply of mixed gravel for Um Al 
Rama Al Sharql road. Tender documents are available at 
Amman Tenders Committee for JD 10. Closing date: 20 
May 1987. 

e TENDER NO 24/87. Improvement of Al Samlk - Al Kha- 
draa - Al Al road. Tender documents are available at Amman 
Tenders Committee for JD 10. Closing date 20 May 1987. 

TENDER NO 15/87. Maintenance for Princess Bsamah 


hospital — Irbld. Tender documents are available at the 
Ministry of Health for JD 10. Closing data: 27 May 1987. 
e TENDER NO 48/87. Construction of an additional build- 
ing at PrlncsBB Basmah hospital — Irbld. Tender documents 
are available at the Ministry of Health for JD 25. Closing 
date: 28 June 1987. 


e TENDER NO 38/87. Supply of a dumper truck and a 
truck for Mutah university. Tender documents are available 
at the university or Its llaaon office In Amman for JD 20. 
Closing date: 31 May 1987. 

• TENDER NO 40/87. Supply of tubes and tyres for Mutah 
university. Tender documents are available at the university 
or its llaaon office in Amman for JD 5. Closing date: 3 1 May 
1987. 

. TENDERS NO 25-26/87. Supply of asphalt mixture for 
Ramtha and AJIoan roads. Tender documents are available 
at the Government Tenders Directorate for JD 25 each, 
Closing date: 23 May 1987. 

. SUPPLY OF paper for the Jordanian Armed Forces. Ten- 
der documents are available at the Armed Forces Tenders 
Committee for JD 50. Closing date: 16 June 1987. 

9 TENDER NO 180/87. Supply of 90 facsimile machines 
’ for the Public Supplies Directorate. Tender documents are 
available at the directorate for J4 40. Closing date: 15 June 
1987. 

e SUPPLY OF road traffic signs for Madaba municipal!' _ 
Tender documents are available at the municipality for JD 
10. Closing date: 26 May 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF stationery for the Armed Forces — Military 
consumer corporation. Tender documents are available at 
the Tenders committee for JD 30. Closing date: 2 1 June 
1987. 

• SUPPLY OF foodstuffs for the Dead Sea and Zal rest- 
houses. Tender documents are available at the Tourist In- 
vestment Management offices In the 5th circle. Closing 
date: 24 May 1987. 

• TENDER NO 37/87. Supply of passenger buses for mu- 
tah university. Tender documents are available at the univ- 
ersity or its liaison offices in Amman for JD 20. Closing 
date: 31 May 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 52/87. Construction of a school building In 
Irbld. Tender documents are available at the Government 
Tenders Directorate for JD 50. Closing date: 3 June 1987. 


■ TENDER NO 43/87. Construction of the Central Blood 
Bank new building at Al Bashir Hospital. Tender documents 
are available at the Government Tenders Directorate for JD 
60. Closing data: 10 June 1987. 

. tender NO 46/87. Supply of gas cylinders sheeted Iron 
formula Jordan Petroleum Re f In e ry Co. Tend er 
are available at the company for JD. 16. Closing date. 2 1 

June 1987. 
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economy 

Economic 
(^Adhocracy* 

By Jawad Ananl 

Reflation is no answer 

IT HAS been proposed by an economic commentator in a 
i leading Arabic Dally that Jordan should engage In a refla- 
tion ary policy for the economy. He (or shell) has been pro- 
pagating the Idea as a means to boost economic activity in 
the seemingly passive economy. To this Idea of reflation, 
the following discussion shall be dedicated. 

To say that the present economic situation In Jordan car- 
ries the seeds of Inflation In the future Is something, and to 
propose the artificial creation of the Inflation is something 
completely different. The referred to above commentator 
started the dlacuaBlon by predicting the rise of inflationary 
tides In the economy. Two days later, he transformed hie 
prediction into a prescription to cure the economy. This la 
what may be termed ae carrying the argument beyond II- 

m Pmay subscribe to the Idea that the Kingdom may pass 
through an inflationary oyole remlnlsclent of the one which 
began In 1973. After the economic fall of 1969-71, the 
economy began to rise and Inflation was set In motion. The 
suppressed liquidity and other expenditure schemes let 
created a demand whose size was too big for the supply 
response of the early 70's. 

There are Indications now that part of the current reces- 
sion is self-imposed. There Is a potential capacity that is 
rendered Inactive by deliberate wait-and-see decisions on 
the part of Investors and consumers. The evidence to this is 
demonstrated by the elze of Idle liquidity, the number of In- 
vestment opportunities that have been frozen and the ex- 
cess capacity which was created by over- Investment In the 
boom decade (1974-1983). 

Yet, to eay that I must turn that prediction Into a dellber- 
;> ate policy In order to stir up economic activity le In Itself a 
proposal fraught with dangers. 

The first one (8 that It may lead to a stagflation, a syn- 
drome which combines the symptoms of Inflation and 


economy 




recession. The notion (called by economists as the Phillips 
curve), that to get rid of unemployment, one should Invite 
the higher social cost of Inflation Is not necessarily applic- 


able to Jordan. 

. The second danger Is that, despite the presence of zero 
Inflation, the cost structure In Jordan le still high. Our ex- 
port potential Is severlycurtalled by our high costs. What le 
needed Is a deliberate effort to cut on the cost of produc- 
tion for the realization of tempting profile. Thus deflating 
costs Is what Is needed. Interest rates, wages end rents 
have only- recently begun toi succumb to the recessionary 

f treasures. W# cannot allow th!a\ recession-motivated ad- 
ustment to be eroded by artificial inflation. 

Jordan needs better and more scientific economic 'man- 
agement.. To replace that by reflation is like creating a lab- 
controlled Frankenstein monster. • 


' kaunda promotes dams f 

LONDON A great era of dam-bulldlng Is being urged in § 
■ Zambia by President Kenneth Kaunda, but with depressed : P 
world price? for this country's main export, copper, Zambia } 
Is short offunds to by I Id and maintain them, writes Sam ‘ft 
Lqtunda. - .... ........ . . jj- 

- Slx yOars-pf devastating!/ low end sporadic rainfall-have { 
Gag eed politicians, led by President Kaunda, to ball for the -! i 
qarrimlng of moat major Zambian rivers. 

‘.-The Minister Of Agriculture and. Water Development, Gen- 
eral Kingsley. CHI nkuil Is now seeking funds tp construct 12 
new dams. Eight of a projected 20 have already been built 

— but they are either poorly maintained due to lack of 
funds, or out of action due to lack of manpower. 

The dams are- Intended especially for the South, where 70 * 
per cent of. the country’s staple food, maize, le grown, they 
would help Irrigate the land during Zambia's Aprli-Novem- 
ber dry season. (PANOS features) 7 § 


Frpm cassava to sugar 

VIENNA — With the co-operation of the Institute for Food 
Technology of the University of Agriculture. Vogetbuich 
GeambH have developed a process for the manufacture of 
sugar syrups dlreot from oassava — without the.need for a 
costly Intermediate starch stage. 

' Cassava, manloo, or tapioca, ranks sixth among the 
world's most Important food plants, world production is put 
, at over .130 million tonnes/year. The main source of riou- 
. .riehment for more than 600 million paople, It Is grown In 
some 60 countries In a zone extending from 300 north to 
300- south of the . Equator. Only a small volume of starch 
■ -.attracted from the root Is currently processed by enzymatic 
hydrolyels $6 glucose syrups. In the future the countries 
concerned will turn Increasingly to cassava to cover their 
. need for; iow-mplecular carbohydrates, 


Venezuela: A change of 
flavour after ‘Black Frjday' 


Venezuela announced four years ago it could no lon- 
ger service Its $30 billion foreign debt. The country 
— often held up as a model democracy in Latin Am- 
erica — set Itself on a dramatic new economic 
course. It seems to be working. 
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By Marlon B. Bywater 

Special to The Star 

CARACAS, Venezuela — Dining 
out In Caracas has a new flavour 
these days. Along with the bread 
comes an ‘arepa 1 , a traditional 
Venezuelan crisp roll. 

But this touch of local colour is 
not the brainchild of tourist- 
oriented restaurant-owners. By 
offering arepa, they are merely 
complying with a government de- 
cree. 

The roll Is made from locally 
grown maize while bread requires 
Imported wheat — so the arepa Is 
a symbol of Venezuela's push to 
become less dependent on oil. 

The country Is trying to become 
more self-sufficient In agriculture, 
to diversify Industry, promote tour- 
ism and reduce Imports. The 
switch dates back to a day known 
locally — and In International 
banking circles — a "Black Fri- 
day." 

That was the day In February, 
1963, when Venezuela declared it 
could no longer service its $30 
billion debt or continue as one of 
Latin Amerlca'9 most attractive 
markets for the Industrialized 
world's consumer goods. 

The recipe is one familiar to 
many countries hit by mounting 
debt followed by a major swing in 
oil prices. ' 

For Venezuela It has meant de- 
valuation, . multi-tier exchange 
rates, a clampdown bn Imports, 

. stiff protection for domestic Indus- 
try, better Incentives for expor- 
ters, a. rediscovery of agrlcgllure, . 
and an. openlng-up to foreign In- 
vestment after more than- a dpc- 
•• ade-of nationalization. 

Some results have been specta- ' 
-outer. Textile exports, for example, 

- have tripled in the past four years; 
crop aqreage haa Increased 37 - 
. per cent, and now. 27 per cent of. 
foodstuffs are Imported compared 
With 76 per’cenf In 1083. • - ; 

• Four years ago Venezuela im- 
ported tuna. Today lt le not only 
•seif 'Sufficient but exports 80 per 
.- oent of production arid.haa leaped 
from yvorld number seven to num- 
ber two producer. 

Rum' saiga are up by half as 
Venezuelans -r- once the world's 
largest per capita consumers of 
premium whisky — turn to local li- 
quors rather. than pay $100 a bot- 
tle for top-of-the-range whiskies. 

Reliance on oil for export darn- 
ings has dropped from 90 per 
cent-plus to 83 per cent, and more 
money Is coming In from tourists 
Visiting Venezuela's Caribbean te- 
. land of Margarita. 

The picture is not all rosy, 


though. 

Overall growth has been slug- 
gish following the oil price crash of 
1986. Unemployment remains 
over 10 per cent, and while in- 
creased agricultural production 
eaves on foreign exchange It of- 
ten means higher costs. 

The country's 17 million popula- 
tion, unaccustomed to not being In 
a seller's market, are adjusting 
slowly to the service orientation 
required In exporting and tourism. 

The economy also remains 
largely dependent on an overly ri- 
gid public sector, while private 
sector Investment has been slow 
In coming. 

Most Venezuelans still prefer to 
keep their money out of sight in 
offshore bank accounts and the 
heyday of foreign investment is 
past, particularly because of tough 
competition from Asia. 

Moreover, Venezuela has been 
persona non grata with inter- 
national banks since "Black Fri- 
day." 

Venezuela starts with some 
strong natural advantages, how- 
ever. 

How many other countries, asks 
economist Juan Malagutl, can of- 
fer "a vast territory with fabulous 
and varted natural resources, a 
democratic regime, polltioal stabil- 
ity, labour harmony, social mobil- 
ity, an excellent climate and geo- 
graphical position, a tradition of 
. peace and hospitality and a young, 
creative population receptive to 
new Ideas?"' 

. . ! Of. Venezuela' 8 natural advan- 
tages, oil .remains the linchpin. 
Reassessment of proven reserves 
. In . 1988 pushed Venezuela to. 
. number one, place In the. Western 
Hemisphere and fourth In the 
- world behind Saudi Arabia, Kuwait 
and the Sqvtet Union. • 

. In ‘addition, Venezuela has be- 
come the world's leading producer 
of ref tried products, helping to ou- 
.■ shldn It to some extent from the 
' worst of the orude price plunge. 

And the underlying wealth does 
not atop at oil.. 

Venezuela last November Inau- 
gurated the giant Qurl hydropower 
• projeot, whlon guarantees virtually 
unlimited oheap energy for new In- 
. duatrles, Including aluminium pro- 
duction, ahd a burgeoning steel In- 
dustry. 

The country this year le to start 
exploiting its huge coal reserves, 
will increase gas output and deve- 
lop more petrochemical projects. 
Investment In petroleum, petro- 
chemicals and coal alone Is bud- 
geted at $1.6 billion for 1987. 
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Latin America's model demo, 
cracy charts a new economic 
course 

Since "Black Friday," most of ■ 
the money for these schemes hat : 
come from International agenda, 
such as the Inter-American Deve- 
lopment Bank, or from Venez- 
uela's own resources, because 
the major banka have linked fresh 
funds to satisfactory rescheduling 
of Venezuela's debts. 

The debt crisis may not have hit 
the headlines as often as those ol 
Brazil, Mexico and Argentina, but 
rescheduling haa bean as acrt- . 
monloua as any. 

The government feels the banks . 
should shoulder part of the re- ; 
sponsiblllty for the burden, 
brought on — claims Caracas - 
by frequently indiscriminate land- 
ing. 

Many bankers, on the other ; 
hand, feel that Venezuela hn ! 
merely tried to Jump on the resch- 
eduling bandwagon. 

They point out that the country 
haa agreed to repay prlndpaJOT 
Its loans, has not fallen behMJ 
Interest repayments, Iwb Tfiw- 
me d government bonds pitociiw 
on the International market gj . 
has reserves to cover ainopi f l 
years' Imports. . 

. Constant requBBti , 
rescheduling before the > 
"Knar agreement, hdweverjpj. 
had bankers harklng^JvW 
back to the early 
ropean gunboats ahellod wte - 
near Caracas as the.uWm**" 1 , 
pon In debt collection. ■ 

When oil prloea droP^ W i 
year, Venezuela had to invoke \W-. 
contingency clause In- 8 jJJ- 
negotiated agreement to-oow 
further relief. •••’ . . ^ 

The latest agreamenU^ 
In February thla year ^c^ 
amount of principal Van«wiaiw 
to repay, atretoji®8 rewPg 


over 14 years and lowers 
of Interest. ■ : 

This time, Venezuela ^ 
ured the banks nothing *■*.■ 
wrong. • J ' 

Finance Minister 
rua, for one, laconjdanf^ 
plamentatlon of the deal 
the way for the jew In ^ 
financing" that vqnezu ■ 
for the next stage In ^ 
era. 


International Market Place 
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. The ministry of Energy 
and Mineral Resources i Is 
conducting stud as on the 
establishment of the Arab 
Institute for the training 
of mining technicians 
which Is to bo Implement- 
in Amman In co- 
operation with the Arab 
Organization for Mineral 
Resources. 

, The government Is con- 
sidering the possibility of 
Msmptlng Investors who 
establish rental housing 
projects outside the capi- 
tal from 50 per cent of In- 
come taxes due on rental 
renenues and 30 per cent 
ter those who establish si- 
milar project In Amman. 

i Custom fees, additional 
(axes, and other types of 
custom duties are to be 
levied and collected 
within a unified tarlf In or- 
fer to facilitate admlnls- 
(ratfvs procedures. 

i Studies are being car- 
riad on the establishment 
d an Insurance corpora- 
tion to offer coverage for 
Jordanian exports as well 
it funding new banking 
ntabllshments to finance 
ind Insure local exports. 

i A recent study has 
wealed a decline in the 
Qiua of remittances sent 
*1 non Jordanian work- 
w. The figures dropped 
ton JD 93 million In 
W5 to JD 85 million In 
[ 9 B 8 ® . *nd Are expected to 
Ml to JD 60 million within 
ar ?. the current 
JjJhsr of hon Jordanian 
JWfrs in Jordan aiqoun- 
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The Zarqa Basin wins a new future 


By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — The Jordanian govern- 
ment has recently committed JD 
32.1 million to the Zarqa Basin 
Development project which has as 
one of Its alms a steady reduction 
In the area's wheat production In 
favour of livestock and fruit crops. 
At a time when government em- 
phasis is on the achievement of 
grain security through a boost in 
local production the move may 
seem curiously out of character. It 
Is, however, a case of the long 
term survival of farming land being 
given priority over Immediately 
more attractive, but unsustainable 
results and Jordanian's willing- 
ness to undertake such a pro- 
gramme has won International 
praise. 

The impetus for the projeot 
came originally from the realiza- 
tion that the King T afal Dam was 
suffering from a serious silting 
problem. It was soon clear that 
measures were needed to tackle 
the problem at its source — the 
accelerated erosion in the Zarqa 
river catchment area. 

Between 1982 and 1983 a team 
from West Germany's Deutsche 
GeseJJschaft fuer Technischs Zu- 
aammenarbelt (GTZ), working with 
Jordanian counterparts, carried 
out a feasability study for an ero- 
sion control programme in the 
Zarqa Baafn area In conjunction 
with pilot programmes at Mastaba 
near Jeraah and at Hamid near 
Mafraq. 

They developed a programme to 
cover an area of 826, 499 dunums 
of which 108,250 dunums Is 
owned by the government and 
717,249 dunums, or 88.9 per cent 
Is owned by some 6,700 farm fa- 
milies. It Is designed to tackle soli 
erosion and land degradation 
problems and to establish safe 
land use patterns that should en- 
sure the area’s .productive future. 

The private tend has traditionally 
. been used mainly for livestock 
rearing but population growth and 
the proximity of the expanding 
Amman market, have encouraged 
farmers to Intensify production 
through annual cropping. 1 

At present around 36.4 per cent 
of the farmed land Is used for an- 
nual winter arops suoh as wheat, 
barley, lentils, chickpeas and vet- 
ches together with summer crops 
of vegetables, tobacco and chick- 
peas; • 

A further 16 per oent la used for 
oroharda and produces olives, and 
grapes and some almonds, figs, 
plums, apples and other ■ fruit. 
Grazing tend for sheep, goats and 
cattle takes another 45 per cent. 

The ohange In land use from 
range to agriculture has been ac- 
companied by changes In cultiva- 
tion techniques and ploughing with 
animal draught along contour lines 
has been replaced by mechanized 
ploughing up and down slopes 
which Is cheaper and faster but In- 
creases the rate of soil erosion. 
Hand-weeding of orchards haa 
largely been replaced by ploughing 
three or four times per season, a 
system which leaves almost no 
ground cover and again hastens 
the erosion rate. 

Farmers are now being Invited 
to loin the project and re-asseas 
their farming priorities. Each far- 
mer. signs an Initial contract with 
the programme administration and 
detailed study of his farm Is car- 
ried - out to establish options for. 
land use patterns which will main- 
tain or : Improve his production 
while preventing further soil ero- 
sion and land degradation. The 
farmer will be able to ohooBe a 
particular option but will sign a 
contract to follow It and to carry 
out appropriate conservation 
measures. 

The approach of farm by farm 
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The problem... 
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and the beginning of a solution. 


pfannfng under contract has pre- 
viously been tried only In Australia 
and Its implementation In Jordan 
will be undertaken in co-operation 
with Australian consultants 
SAGRIC International. SAGRIC 
consultants are already working In 
Jordan on the Australian Dry Land 
Farming Project. The company 
has wide experience of working in 
the Middle East on projects rang- 
ing from rangeland rehabilitation in 
Algeria and farm development in 
Libya to the design of sheep hand- 
ling yards In Saudi Arabia In which 
they have been introducing tech- 
niques developed In South Austra- 
lia which has a climate and a set 
of farming problems very close to 
those of the Middle East. 

It Is expected that around 65 
per oent of the farmers In the area 
will join the project and there will 
be a gradual shift away from an- 
nual cropping, and towards the 
more suitable livestock rearing 
and fruit growing. The wheat crop 
Is expected to decrease from 
6,103 -tonnes In 1088 to 3,428 
tonnes in 2010, while barley will 
decline from 3,103 tonnes In 1988 
to 1,708 tonnes in 2010. In con- 
trast the olive crop should In- 
crease from 3,380 tonnes to 
12,437 tonnes in the same period, 
grapes from 725 tonnes to 3,026 
tonnes, aprioots from 421 tonnes 
to 8,317 tonnes and figs from 768 
tonnes to 11,661 tons. Livestock 
production la expected to Increase 
from 947 tonnes of sheep and 
goat meat to 1,628' tonnes, 204 
tonnes of beef meat to 220 tonnes 
and milk production from 8,888 
tonnes to 8,866 tonnes, 

The farmer will not, however, 
simply be changing hie crop pat- 
terns. He will also db carrying out 
structural measures for soli con- 
servation and, with the support of 
the project extension services, he 
will be adopting more suitable 
farming techniques. Through the 
use of Improved seeds, better 
seedlings, appropriate land prepa- 
ration, weed and pest control etc, 
should be able to Improve his 
yeild8 In all areas. The final lm-, 
provement will corns with better 
Harvesting, packing and transport 
of crops to minimize wastage. Fin- 
ancial studies for the project show 
that participating farmers can ex-; 
pect a satisfactory improvement in 
their Incomes throughout the tech- 
nical llfespqn of the ma|or physical 
Improvements which is reckoned 
to be at least fifty years. 

' [n all aspects of the farm pro- 
gramme, the contribution of the 
extension services will be vital, 18 
new extension officers have al- 
ready been appointed and a fur- 
ther 12 will ba needed. When the 
officers, all agricultural engineers, 
have completed an Intensive four 
week course and In- field training, 
It is their ]ob to take the the 
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Appropriate machinery has bean designed by the project team 

project to the farmers. Most peo- problems of soil erosion, land de- 
ple, In the area, offlolals, agrlcultu-. gradation ahd declining farm; In- 

ral 8pecl$ll8te as well as farmers, comes ' • 

are already aware that the land Is ■ • \ . 

becoming poorer, the extension . ■ . ■ . 

agents can tell . .them ! why and - ■' Iran hnnata 

show thsm what can be done - ,rai1 “°° 8W ' 

Without the active oo-, operation flOffl -Oil GXpOrtS 

th n e%Sc“ot^ 'o£ 

slo^servtee 1 ^ls W dofna t |ts 0 |c* ^Al” n#a of dak# * over ^ 0 Peat six 

slon service le doing Its Job. A!- months . a 300 Mr c»nt in- 

ready over 260 farmers have oraaaa over the same n*Hnd 


shown their willingness to partiolp- 
ate by signing their first contract. 

Work on the farms will be comp- 
lemented by forest development 
and drought reserves and rlv- 
erbank protection which, as it 
deals with national rather than pri- 
vate resources, Is government 
funded and will be carried out by 
the project administration. 

It will Include afforestation and 
reforestation of government land 
and the establishment of drought 
reserves through range Improvem- 
ent and management. This will 
bring the double benefits of reduc- 
ing erosion, Improving water 
retention and Increasing produc- 
tion of fodder and wood In the 
areas themselves and proteotlng 
the farm land being, developed in 
sub-project ,1. 

A third aspect Is the protection 
of valuable Irrigated land along the 
alluvial terraces of the Zarqa river 
against erosive action of floods 
through a combination of. structu- 
ral and vegetative measures. This 
will also contribute to reducing the 
elltation In the King Talal Dam ahd 
stabilizing the Zarqa river bed and 
Its banks — the original starting 
point of the project. 

Ttie project is a first both In Jor- 
dan aind in the Middle East and 
If has already aroused consider- 
able interest from other- Arab 
states, ell of which are facing 


Iraq boosts ' 
non-oil exports 

BAGHDAD (OPECNA) — Iraq 
has exported 131 ,000 ton- 
nes of dates over, the paat six 
months,- a 300 per cent. In-, 
crease over the same period 
of 1986, according to. figures 
released here Thursday. . 

The rise In sales gives, a 
further boost to the OPEC 
member country's drive to 
promote non-oil exports. 

The Soviet Union, Britain, 
the United States, China, Ca- 
nada, Singapore and Arab 
countries are among major 
Importers of Iraqi dates. 

Iraq Is using modern techn- 
ology to produce sugar, alco- 
hol, syrup and vinegar from 
the crop. 
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1. Short and long t^rms 

2. Full insurance 

3. Automatic and Air-con- 
-' ,.d(tion cars 

4.1 Always new . cars with 
. good services 

Middle East Hotel 

■ Tel: 668958 
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economy 


EURODEPOSIT RATES 


1 

2 M 

3 M 
6 M 
9 M 
12 M 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

5 Years 


S 

7 3/16 
7 5/16 
7 7/16 


DM 

3 9/16 
3 9/16 
3 9/16 


7 11/16 3 5/8 

8 3 11/ 

8 3/16 3 11/' 

8 5/8 4 

9 4 1/4 

9 1/8 4 11/ 

9 1/4 5 


FF 
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YEN 

STERLING 
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8 

5/8 
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8 

5/8 
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8 
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11/16 
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3 

15/16 
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5/8 
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3/4 

8 

13/16 

5 

1/B 

3 

15/16 

3 

5/8 

8 

3/4 


4 

4 1/4 

4 11/16 

5 

Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


GOLD 

IN 

JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 20 May 1987 were 
as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.750 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 4.300 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 5.150 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,915.000 

Ounce JD 160.000 

Gold Sterling.. .. JD 31 


(Central Bank) 

Rashadi Pound.... JD 35.500 
(Seven grammes) 

Source: Youslf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.334 

.336 

Sterling pound 

.555 

.565 

German mark 

.188 

.1B75 

French franc 

.0555 

.0565 

Swiss franc 

.225 

.2325 

Dutch guilder 

.165 

.166 

Italian lire (1000) 

.266 

.260 

Swedish kroner 

.052 

.054 

Saudi riyal 

.089 

.0895 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.2225 

1.2300 

UAE dirham 

.0907 

.09125 

Egyptian pound 

.155 

.160 

Syrian lira 

.01090 

.01100 

Iraqi dinar 

.250 

.258 

Omani riyal 

.865 

.875 

Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 


Dollar falls, gold hits 4-year 
high on US banking worries 

LONDON (AP) — The US dollar fell and gold rose to a 
four-year high of around $480 In Europe early Wednesday 
In tracing dominated by market litters over the US banking 
system. 

At mldmornlnfl, the dollar was quoted at low w tewla 
against all major world currencies except the Canadian 
dollar. But traders said the prospect of Intervention by 
central bank In support of the US currency was slowing Its 
decline. 

Traders attributed the dollar’s elide and gold’s parallel 
rise to heightened concern over the US banking system ] 
stemming from huge loans to Latin American countries. 

Citicorp, the largest US bank holding company, said 
Tuesday that It will report a $2.5 billion loss In the second 
quarter because It plans to set aBlde $3 billion to cover 
possible losses on foreign loans, mainly to Brazil. 

Traders said Citicorp's problems prompted speculation 
that the Federal Reserve Board might not be able to raise 
US Interest rates to support the dollar. 

Midmorning dollar rates compared with rateB In Europe 
late Tuesday's rates: 

1,7702 West German Marks, down from 1.7780 

— 1.4605 Swiss Francs, down from 1.4590 

— 5.9225 Ffench Francs, down from 5.9475 

— 1 .9948 Dutch Guilders, down from 2.0035 

— 1,183.50 Italian Lire, down from 1,289.50 

— 1.3463 Canadian Dollars, up from 1.3407. 

The British pound rose to $1.6875 from $1.6820. 

The dollar closed In Tokyo ok 139.50 Japanese yen, down 
fractionally from 140.05 yen Tuesday. In later London trad- 
ing, the dollar held Its 139.50 yen level. 

Traders sold the dollar’s narrow trading range against the 
yen resulted In part from a Japanese Finance Ministry 
directive Tuesday requiring commercial banks to report 
their day-to-day currency positions once a week. The action 
was seen as an attempt to discourage excessive dollar- 
selling. 

Gold bullion prices, meanwhile, advanced In active trad- 
ing. 

The metal opened In London at $480.90 a troy ounce, up 
sharply from $469.50 late Tuesday, later Wednesday, the 
clty'e five biggest bullion houses fixed a recommended 
price of $479.65- 

Gold was bid In Zurich at $480, up from $468.50 

It was the highest level for gold In europe since 22 Febru- 
ary 1983, when the metal closed at $468, In London and 
$497.75 In Zurich. 

Earlier Wednesday, Gold closed In Hong Kong at a bid of 
$479.24 up from $470.80 Tuesday. 


Trading steady, prices low 

By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Markol Analyst 

SHARES OF the Industrial sector especially the Jordan Slh/o- 
chemicals Company enjoyed the highest demand while prices ol 
most companies' shares continued to plunge. The volume ol 
trading remained stable. 

1 273.000 shores were handled at the market value ol JD 
2 315.000 divided amony 2.300 contracts. 

The daily handling average came to JD 465,000 with a devia- 
tion of 16 per cent or 3 per cent ol lolal around this average, 
thus indicating stability at the market. 

The share of 68 companies were handled from which 23 com- 
panles gained including: 

1- National Insurance Co. u p Trom^D °1 .2^° 

2- Wool Industries Co. 

3- Poultry and Cattle 


Frpnch energy 
use 

set to rise 

PARIS (OPECNA) — French 
energy consumption will rise 
by 20 per cent by the turn of 
the century with oil and nu- 
clear power remaining the 
main sources of supply, ac- 
cording to the dally "Le 
Monde". 

The newspaper predicts 
that the country’s energy 
needs by the end of the 
1990s will Increase to the 
equivalent of 237.5 million 
tonnes of oil annually. 

It says It also expects the 
price of crude to hit $35 a 
barrel by the year 2000 with 
an annual increase of up to 

1.5 per cent. 

The report stresses that 
the figures are a "source of 
concern" for the government 
which it says must campaign 
for changing attitudes In en- 
ergy use. 

However, the newspaper 
notes that oil consumption Is 
expected to fell to 80.2 mill- 
ion tonnes annually by the 
next century compared with 

85.5 million tonnes annually 
by the next century com- 
pared with 85.5 million In 
1986. 

Nuclear power, which le 
predicted to almost double 


the country's present capac- 
ity of 56.4 million tonnes of 
oil equivalent by the end of 
the century, will be the main 
source of energy, says the 
report. 

Natural gas use is also 
projected to increase from 
23.4 million tonnes of oil 
equivalent last year to 32.2 
million by the turn of the 
century. 


34 companies lost Including: 

1- Cairo Amman Bank 

2- General Insurance Co. 

3- Irbld Electricity Co. 

4- Arab Paper Manufacturing 


closing at JD 22.300 
down from JD 28.000 

closing at JD 1.350 
down from JD 1.500 

closing at JD .920 
down from JD 1-000 


4- Arab Paper Manufacturing down^rom J JD^60 

1 1 Companies had no change In their share value.. 

In the over-the-counter market ™ r 6 ' h ^ 242 ' 000 Sha ® 
were handled al a market value of JD 135,000. 

Trading in the regular market was distributed amonslhew 
tor according to the following percentages. 

Sectors SS* 

Bank 

Industry a% 

Services 'j % 


Bank 7*1% 

Industry a% 

Services ' 

Insurance 0 

Prominent flrmB whose shares were uodod, by eector 

Banks (out of 22 traded) factor of market 

1- Arab Bank Ltd 26 ' 6% “ 

.cnftl 3.7 T» 

2- National Bank l3,i: _ 

1 'ir,ij. 3.4* 

3- National Financial IJ - J 

& Investments Co b 33% 

4. Jordan Finance House ^ 

Industrials (out of 29 traded) gB7% 

1- Jordan Sllvochumlcals Co. 5a% 

2- Arab Aluminium Industry » 5 - 5 ^ ?3% 

3- Textlles Factories Co. 10% 

Services (out of 8 traded) „ 

rin A ttL ® 

1- Ad-Dsulour Nowspupui 

Insurance (out of 11 traded) 

1- Jordan French 47 ' 

Insur ance Co. — 

WEEKLY AVERAG E 

Date Bank Insurance Services Industrie* ^ 

.n >. .an O, 4 It 7AfO — \ ,t 


Date 

13- 5- 

14- 5 

17- 5 

18- 5 

19- 5 
Total 


-1.3% -1.1% 
-.3% +1.9% 


-. 2 % 

-.4% 

zero 


+ - .3% 
-2.4% 
zero 


zero 

-4.1% + - 2% 
+ .4% +- 3% 

-.3% 

zero Z0TO 


Saudi loans to Malta ^ 

RIYADH (OPECNA) — The Saudi *°t 0 D h2lp 0| i»" nI * 
extend a $11.3 million loan to Malta to 
second phase of a port project. tran Bltlp 

The $203.0 million facility will act as a 
ment centre In the Mediterranean. Miniel* r B 

The loan, signed by Maltese Daputy^[£I, -n ,ad Al\ 


willingness to support Malta s e 
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A past control officer inspects rice pest with some Bangladeshi farmers to see If full scale, emergency aerial 
spraying Is needed to reduce crop damage 

A choice between health, hunger 


By Tahmlna Ahmad 

THE DANISH International deve- 
lopment Agency (DANIDA), which 
has until recently been supporting 
aerial insecticide spraying in Ban- 
gladesh, Is this month sending a 
mission to the country which will 
Investigate reports of adverse ef- 
fects of the spraying on human 


There are stories of nausea, 
damage to sexual Impulses, and 
even congenital defects In babies. 
Whatever the truth may be, DA 
NIDA says It believes that Ban- 
gladesh Is contravening guidelines 
issued by the United Nations, 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
and the World Bank on the use of 
pesticides. Applications for future 
funding from uANIDA to support 
spraying programmes have been 
postponed 1 , the agency says. But 
the issue for Bangladesh Is stark: 
how hungry do people have to be 
More they become willing to eat 
food which they know might be 
poisonous? 

The widespread aerial applica- 
tion of pesticides to rice paddles 
f™ f raln fields is greatly Increas- 
ln 9 food supply In an underfed 
country — but It may also be 
causing medical harm. Unfortu- 
natsly, the national environmental 
™^i° n agency has had to turn 
f ™nd ®ye to the Issue, for lack of 
unda to pursue what were initially 

findings, so the true me- 
j-7,i Impact of the pesticides is 
difficult to determine. 

Is certain Is that Ban- 
Jiaaesh needs more food. With 80 
w cent of its people living well 
SL lhe poverty line, Ban- 
Thf n , 0eda a *I It can produce. 
miiL?°?_ u ation of more than 100 
2 311 f is growing at a galloping 

Whfrk 2,5 p0r C0nt 0 y flar — 

, ho c l m00 ns It could double within 
will 30 years; and the land 
Wl " not double with It. 

kis^f 8 j re perennial enemy. 

d0atr °y some 10-15 per 
555 ® 1 the country's 16 million 
Qrain® , ani }oal production of food 
S5* -Jn 1986, the rice shortage 
Rica 52 un 1 d 1,2 million tonnes. 
On nkl. e * 8 !, ap ! 0 ,00d - 1® produced 
19 million hectares of 
S dfe th ' a yoar, the bor- 
ore hf!? 8 . of KMeulna and Jeas- 

■ 25 nrS V h a ! read Y recorded about 
by'rtaa m tar0a of heavy attacks 
ArSiJ 8 u 0, a ra P |d ly multiplying 
JfiS beetle - In 1986, rice 
pffi& eraattack0d crops In the 

CBtflf2 | MUn8h,flani ' Swarm_ 

lantfa in r ?i llara damaged rice 
Chandnl. th0 coastal areas of 
,a fldlaR«in and ln Sandwip, where 
Had h L? rmers have b 0en reset- 
3 warmh° Wn P ,an t hoppers and 

^2g^oc 0rPlllarS bave be0n 

^ lce h !s pa Is the most damaging 

I 21 MAY iq 97 


During the month of May, the Swedish Prime 
Minister Ingvar Carlsson opened a Nordic 
conference on Environment and Develop- 
ment in Stockholm. The conference consid- 
ered a group of special critical and indepen- 
dent journalists’ reports, commissioned from 
The Panos Institute, which analyse the ef- 
fectiveness of 14 Nordic- funded develop- 
ment projects. The following article is based 
on one of these reports. 
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When there Is spraying, It is not always possible to 
avoid homes and people who are reporting nausea, 
rashes, and other ill-effects i 


pest. A small, shiny beetle, It feeds 
on the paddy leaves and causes 
heavy damage to the rice plants. 
The brown plant hopper and the 
rice ear-cutting caterpillar are also 
greatly feared by rice cultivators. 
Other attacking Insects are 
swarming caterpillars, green leaf 
hopper, rice case-worm rice 
stem-borer, rice bugs and rice 
thrlps. It Is no wonder, then, hat 
one of the top agricultural priori- 
ties of the government of Ban- 
gladesh Is to control field and 
storage pests, to minimize the 
amount of food tost — and that 
means pesticides. 

There Is no doubt whatsoever in 
the minds of the farmers themseh 
ves that aerial spraying o their 
crops with chemical Insecticides 
has been enormously successful. 
Over 70 per cent of the target 
area has been reached by aer- 
oplanes. with a 97 per cent peat 
mortality, according to figures 
from the Plant Protection Wing of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 


Farmers In Khulna, Jessore, Ba- 
risal, Dhaka, Chittagong and Bhola 
speak highly of the aerial spraying 
and the effect it has had on the 
pest population. Talking to them 
reveals that aerial spraying of lhe 
pest-lnfested deep-water rice 
lands has given them a major 
boost in morale. Farmers Adab Ali, 
Ismael and Karam Ali of Dhaka 
said it showed that the govern- 
ment cared enough to try to stop 
the pest epidemics on their land. 
Four tenant farmers I spoke to -- 
Mohammad Wadud, Bills Mia, 
Shukruddin and Sharif Ali of Bhola 
— especially appreciated the im- 
pact of the aerial sprays. They 
said that timely spraying by the 
government had not only saved 
their crops, but also saved them 
from having to migrate to the ur- 
ban areas in search of food and 
jobs. They said severe crop infes- 
tation brought famine — when 
they had no alternative but to flee 
to the cities in order to survive. 

Clearly, therefore, no one Is Im- 


posing the chemical sprays on the 
people of Bangladesh; on the con- 
trary, they actually welcome them. 
This may be the case because 
chemical pesticides have over the 
years come to be linked In the far- 
mers' minds with modernism. They 
show very little interest In alterna 
live means of pest control. 

Nevertheless, worries have be- 
gun to be expressed about the ef- 
fect of the chemicals on human 
health, not to mention their des- 
truction of beneficial insects, 
bugs, parasites and micro- 
organisms which maintain a natu- 
ral ecological balance by feeding 
on the rice pests. Personnel at the 
government -run Environment Poll- 
ution Control Board Indicate that 
l aerial spraying of chemical Insecti- 
cides may have caused some 
health problems, including hormo- 
nal imbalance in males and fe- 
males, and congenital birth 
defects. This department has un- 
fortunately been seriously ham- 
pered in its follow-up studies by 
curtailment of funds over the past 
18 months. The staff had been in- 
vestigating the Impact of aerial- 
spray chemicals on people and on 
the flora and fauna. 

Following their lead, I spoke to a 
sample of 20 landless peasants In 
chemically -sprayed areas in low- 
lying parts of Dhaka, Chittagong, 
Bhola and Sandwlp. Some of the 
farm workers revealed that they 
have experienced a complete loss 
of sex-drive for a period of more 
than two months after inhaling the 
chemicals sprayed on to the fields. 
Family- planning staff In Dhaka, 
Chittagong and Bhola confirmed 
that there was a decrease in de- 
mand for contraceptives by far- 
mers immediately after an area 
was chemically sprayed. Midwives 
and field workers spoke of a hi- 
gher percentage of congenital 
birth defects, though the local 
people saw no link between this 
and the chemical spraying. 

Nevertheless, a sample of 
women in the sprayed areas said 
that they experienced extremes of 
nausea, irritation of the skin and 
rashes after the aerial sprayings. 
Some of them left for other areas 
temporarily to avoid the strong 
smell of the chemicals. Apart from 
the DANIDA response, so far 
such complaints have had little ef- 
fect on the bulk of the Bangladesh 
spraying programme. But a closer 
analysis of the complaints is cer- 
tainly needed, so that a proper ba- 
lance between hunger and poss- 
ible poisoning can be made — and 
some thought given to more be- 
nign methods of pest management 
such as biological control. 

(Panos Features) 

Tahmlna Ahmad is Dhaka corre- 
spondent of Asia week. 


An 

Arab 

alternative 


THE PROSPECTS of conven- 
ing an international peace 
conference on the Middle 
East have diminished after 
the Israeli Inner cabinet last 
Wednesday failed to accept 
the proposal. Israeli Fore- 
ign Minister Shimon Peres, 
who favours the plan, Is no 
longer capable of dismant- 
ling his Labour Party's coali- 
tion with Prime Minister Yitz- 
hak Shamir's Likud bloc after 
the latter persuaded extrem- 
ist Rabbi Yitzhak Peretz to re- 
turn to the cabinet as interior 
minister. Shamir’s move has 
virtually blocked Peres' ef- 
fort to get the necessary 
vote in the Knesset to topple 
the government and call for 
early elections. 

Peres' endeavour to rally 
the support of US Jewish 
leaders for the idea of the 
conference also Is not ex- 
pected to lead to any con- 
crete change. Shamir can ar- 
gue with the same ferocity 
against the conference and 
• even if Peres succeeded In 
convincing the Jewish lead- 
ers of the soundness of the 
Idea, the result will have 
little bearing on Israel. 

Neither Shamir's obstinate 
stance Is likely to be altered 
by a clear-cut US official en- 
dorsement of the confer- 
ence. On the eve of the Inner 
cabinet meeting, US Secret- 
ary of State George Shultz 
sent a message to Israeli 
leaders urging them to agree 
to an International peace 
' conference. Shamir never- 
theless rejected Shultz's 
request and later warned the 
US against interference In Is- 
rael's Internal affairs. 

. . Shamir's views, however, 
received a boost from US 
Assistant Secretary of St- 
ate Richard Murphy who dur- 
ing hla recent tour of the 
Gulf, tried to play down the 
significance of the confer- 
ence In resolving the Arab- 
laraall conflict, preferring In- 
stead direct peace negotia- ' 
tlons. 

It has become clear now ' 

' that those who have wag- 
ered on the International ; 
conference should recon- 
sider their positions and 
seek an alternative. For the 
moment, the most effective , 
one Is holding an Arab sum- j 
. mlt meeting to discuss how 
to deal collectively with the : 
: deadly Btalemate which will 
Inevitably ensue after ef- 
, forts to convene the Inter- 1 
national conference hove ap- 
.) parently collapsed. 
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Need to co-operate \ j 

1 'e 

THE INADVERTENT Iraqi air strike at the US frigate In the Gulf, though un- ■: k 
: doubtedly the result of a regrettable mistake, has alerted world capitals, includ- * 
ing Washington, to the grave dangers inherent in the continuation of the Iran- ■'< 

: Iraq conflict and the ease with which the war could expand and escalate to •; [ 
' engulf other nations. ■< 

The attack on the American frigate occurred one day after a Soviet ship hit a < < 
mine off the shores of Dubai. Both Incidents have made it clear that the two <■ 
superpowers cannot escape the consequences if they let the war continue and . 
fail to take quick measures to bring it to an end. 

: US officials, including President Ronald Reagan, were almost unanimous In 

‘ using the ‘Stark’ Incident as one that demonstrates the need to reach a nego- 
. tiated settlement to the seven-year old conflict. It remains to be seen how 
Washington is going to act to bring about the dearly-cherished solution. j: 

- Under the newly-emerging circumstances, the two superpowers are expec- • 
ted now to co-operate rather than compete In order to halt the fighting. For it Is 
no longer acceptable by either of them to manipulate this disastrous situation : 
for its own Interest, when the interests of the world at large are threatened by ;j 
the meaningless Iran -Iraq conflict. K 

A special meeting of the UN Security Council at foreign ministerial level to 

• debate mandatory measures to stop the war Is an old proposal that needs now '* 

’ to be put Into effect. A Joint effort by the two superpowers within such frame- 

. work will surely solve the problem. *,'■ 

l ■■ ' ■ li 

Crucial elections 1 

' AFTER MUCH speculation, through a period which- the British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher dangled Invitingly the specific date for elections before the £ 

:■ British public and leaders of the opposition parties, j|} e , CQ ™P al9r ^ for he ^ 

■- June election which is likely to change the face of British politics, has started . 

> off with a bang. Public opinion and Gallup polls prove that the ruling Conserva- 
X tfve Party enjoys a comfortable lead in popularity over their opponents.Mor-/ 

= eover 'although Thatcherism and its emphasis on private enterprise has not 
t gone ’down well, the British economy Is at the moment buoyant, and, the much » 
i . debated high unemployment figures are beginning to slide dowm 

. .■■■ of bourse the Conservatives have committed some political blunders in the 
• r field' of education, national health scheme and the avidity for selling off nations- 

• I Hied enterprises. ,.But Mrs Thatcher’s recant visit to the Soviet Union, and the 

raobbrl struck with Kremlin boss Gorbachev, has greatly boosted her stand as I, 
No doubt, she -is confident of returning comfortably to No | 

V'i.10 Dovvnihg street; - ... 


By David Spark 

Special to The Star 

LONDON — About a million people whose 
origins are In Asia, Africa or the West Indies 
will have their say in the British general el- 
ections which conservative Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher called for in June. The 
ethnic vote will be too small to Influence the 
overall outcome, but It Is almost certain to 
play a role In the election of Britain s first 
black MP of modern times. 


According to forecasters here, six candi- 
dates from minority ethnic groups could 
take seats in the House of Commons on be- 
half of the Labour Party, which has been In 
opposition since 1979. At past elections, 
many Asians In Britain were not registered 
for voting. This time, however, electoral re- 
gistration officers In London and a research 
study in northern cities suggest that Asian 
registration is as high as any other. 


» G rUCial ©lections \ Party in the last election, In 1983, in which Th0re are on! y a handful of «j^titu0jv 

,■ ww : Labour won 208 seats against the Conser- C [ GB in which minority voters are sjrong 

AFTER MUCH speculation, through a fh perl £^ [ 21 are?n Wlnnd^ cityol' Uelceater where 

Margaret Thatcher dangled Invitingly the ?P 0C ^ date for were won by Independents and. parties In of th0 Labour candidates* toMWk 

.? British public and leaders of the opposition Parties, the . campaigNng for he North0rn lre , and who89 bQck g round | S Goanee* AM 

■ limn election which is likely to change the face of British politics, has started . , . . C1 . . . Leicester’s East African Aslans V. ^ 

f gp 

• :■ debated high unemployment figures are beginning to slide down. - : Liberal Cyril Smith in the northern town of _ y bera | ne arly 100 years ago, but pa 

. ' . Rochdale were founded in part on a olose u am ents since the late 1920 s have i d 

- nf t-aurae the Conservatives have committed some political blunders in the association with the Pa^janl^comm unlty . a „. whlto . The | aa i "block" MP ' was 5M 

hea«h atehemeand the avidity for selling off nations- j Another northern Uberal MP. MIchae Mea- Saklalva i ai elected In 19 24 D a ®, ? Kn. 

««. stsrss^t^t 

V vIO Downing §treeti . , . . T . •: V and: West Indians to stay with Neil thrust to national prominence^ 

■. V'iv .. ‘J Kinnock’s Labour Party, even In constltuen- defence Iasi .year o 'rioter B ^© rQ a police" 

•: The -debate now .raging Is, which of the opposition parties Is likely to fprrn the i . C les where one of the other parties has an water Farm housing estate, wn arB 

■ i, asm & easia a-a aaM gs- s 

• V.'of the'. SDR/ A nance .were the Aral to come out with their party s ne ‘ =, ate thQ | r hopes, into reality."*; , . -. • atudvat Cambridge University, , ha8 Kol 

if ’SiiSiier -lh which 'they have' leiaiched. tjielr pftwes .they-..* - .ipeajiX • - "5TS« 

>t0 betaken seriously*’ . .• «-;■ :. •• v ■*■'. . ./vfi!.- ity’-'MAny ^Asiaris are natufally cpriservatlve, the likely, six are associated wix ^p, 

' ■ 1 W- : . • v* ■? in ohorinmin oiitlodk , j Their amohafils on the left wina and'wlth a campaiQ' . , Thnv afe 


Vlrendra Sharma, whose task is to persu- 
ade local Labour parties to give minority 
members bigger role, says Asians and 
Afro-Caribbeans make up one-fifth or more 
of the register in 86 of the total 650 consti- 
tuencies. In the London constituency of 
Brent South they account for more than 
half. 

So how will they vote, and how might they 
Influence the result In Individual areas? 

• According to analyst Muhammad Anwar 
In his recent book ’Race and Politics,’ more 
than 80 per cent of Aslan and Afro- 
Caribbean people voted for the Labour 
Party In the last election, In 1983, in which 
Labour won 208 seats against the Conser- 
vatives’ 394. Liberal/ Social Democrat All- 
iance candidates took 27 seats, while 21 
were won by Independents and. parties In 
Northern Ireland. 

Another researcher, Marian Fitzgerald, 

■ says minority .groups were Labour's moBt 
loyal supporters, "more loyal even" than the 
tradW6nalty socialist coal miners. There are 
exceptions, though. The election success of 
Liberal Cyril Smith in the northern town of 
Rochdale were founded in part on a close 
association with the Pakistani community. 

; Another northern Uberal MP, Michael Mea- 
dowcroft of Leeds West, aald : recently, “If 
Aslan's hadn't elected me, I wouldnt be 
! here.” 

I Observers, however, expect ' most Aslans 

■ and : West Indians to stay with Nell 
j Kinnock's Labour Party, even In constituen- 


around many Asians will switch In their fav- 
our." 

Nirj Deva, former editor of the moderate 
Conservative magazine ‘Crossbow’ and 
grandson of a Sri Lankan senator, Is stand- 
ing in the London constituency of Ham- 
mersmith, won narrowly by Labour In 1983. 
He believes the local council, just back In 
Labour control, is alienating people by rising 
the rates, or property tax, by 50 per cent 

Why Is he a Conservative? "I had the 
sense to realise that, if you’re going to live 
in Britain, you belong to one nation, rather 
than Labour's polarized Ideas." Zerbano 
Gifford, who was born in India, Is standing 
for the Liberals In the prosperous Harrow 
East consituency, near London, currently 
held by the Conservatives. Twenty-two per 
cent of the voters are Aslan, most of them 
Gujeratls from East Africa. ”1 shall be heart- 
broken if I don’t get a big vote from them 
said Gifford. "At the last election, the Guj- 
eratls voted conservative. 

Manzoor Moghal. a financial oomJWI 
from Leicestershire, is standing for the M 
1 dal Democratic Party (SDP) NBrjg 
i West, which has a big PakistarlelMtorate. 
"We haven’t a substantial Aster i mejjber 
ahiD (in the SDP) , but we have substantia^ 
Aslan support," he said. Britain s Aslan a 
t Afro-Carlbbean voters will not have a mafe 
Impact on the overall election read UM 
of the areas In which they are strong *; 
r numbers already are labour-held 
9 Labour did so t?adly In ® n 

* pected to lose many seats this time. 


••• • , „ , , lU » KinnocK 8 LaDOUr rariy, even in conamuen- 

Ing la, which of the opposition parties Is likely to fprm .thQ C |es where one of the other parties has an 
of Commons. Labour leader Neil.Klnnock is assured of t ethnic-minority candidate. Ghazlul Khari, 
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n if. it Mtembts to ward It £ - second generation .faces worse problems ot . do : example, has en 0 B ^ B ( 0 8 n/ f . 
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' L' V'eViirig trie International 'peace conference which: is expected to. brlng a lastlng vit, : Sald MeaddWofoft^ 'he ... , 

: I'.and Wst'.ad! uflori ter the chaotic state of affairs i.ri : the region -The partywhlch;?' -munlty leadersls not is strpng as It uSedio 
• u, emerges YIotirldus ori: 1 1 June In Britain, should bd prpparfed to put pressure 6n f- be; The Labob^ Party believes.. iLowns the 
: : s.lsraevarid the. US to come to the peace conference table, : , , i : V;/ | ■ ^51; 
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• 1 - _ ; , ' „ ' , ^ olal Democratic parties, hope that this tlme .^. 


DaVld Spark la a freelance 
baded in London. 
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Rilaxing with death in a strange society 




By Bill Cain 

Special to The Star 

WATCHING CROCODILES kill antelope Is 
one way to relax on a torpid afternoon in 
south Africa. Slow death at a Bate distance 
Sows plenty of time to think. We were in 
iha Kruger National Park, and our young 
Shangan guide nodded toward a listless 
buck on the opposite bank of the river by 
which we had camped. Almost directly 
beneath us five, six, then seven wide- 
backed crocodiles stealthily redeployed, 
without a ripple, to cover the bank. We 
looked down on the submerged reptiles as 
the eland picked its way towards the sandy 
edge, tormented by the competing pro- 
spects of water and sudden death. I could 
shout and the eland would flee to safety. 
But what would be the point? A buck sur- 
vives at noon to die at dusk. My daughter 
poured tea Into three plastic cupb. She was 
enjoying the restful break from school. 

The Shangan and I sipped to the distant 
snorting of hippos upstream. The acene 
was set for violent death only a few yards 
away, yet the venue, as always, seemed 
tranquil after the stress of Johannesburg. 
The turmoil of South Africa and our home, 
midway between Soweto and Alexandra 
townships, seemed a million miles away. 

Orpen'8 Dam, secluded, still, Is my fa- 
vourite spot in the Kruger park. The Shan- 
gan had been a factory worker In Pretoria, 
South Africa's bustling administrative capi- 
tal, and made good money, but he preferred 
the meager life of ,the bush. Life in black 
townships on the fringe of high-rise cities, 
especially for a rural boy, Is hostile and ha- 
zardous. , 

The murder toll In Soweto alone, long be- 
fore the present unrest, reached 1 ,000 vic- 
tims a year. Rapes ran into thousands. 
There was violence long before Soweto be- 
came a household word. Just how cheap 
Mb Is In Africa was brought starkly home to 
ms when our maid, a happy-go-lucky 
middle-aged 8otho, was butchered with two 
ewer women one night In a neighbourhood 
shopping centre. . 


Black neighbours whispered that they 
were ’mutl’ killings. 

Why mutl?' I asked. Our maid was 
superstitious. She slept with the legs of her 
bed on four house bricks, to ward off evil 
spirits, but she had nothing to do with 
witchcraft. They whispered. ’Some parts of 
the body are good for ‘mutl’ magic.’ 

Death is ever-present in Africa, often only 
inches away. My daughter and I still disa- 
gree on whether It was a black or green 
mamba, with the size, shape and speed of a 
bullwhlp, that struck the windscreen wipers. 
Violent death has become so common that 
even outwardly compassionate friends and 
neighbours, who are upset at a dog run 
over, now are brutalized by years of seem- 
ingly endless and wanton killing of humans. 

Little thought is given for the countless 
victims and even less for their killers, who 
are still hanged in batches of four, five and 
even six at a time In Pretoria Central Prison. 

South Africa’s warm-hearted society has 
hardened generally to the point where a 
thief can be shot in the gutter — as they 
often are — without so much as holding up 
the traffic. YearB before the present 
politically -inspired unrest, 26 people were 
murdered one Christmas Eve in Soweto 
knife fights. The carnage barely rated 26 
lines In the next editions of local newspap- 
ers. Any weekend even now between 16 
and 20 murders occur in the sprawling 
township tagged onto the south-west cor- 
ner of Johannesburg's neat, white suburbs. 

In such a strange society, It Is much ea- 
sier to feel more concerned about one eland 
buck. Death, while eating fresh cress sand- 
wiches, can even bB relaxing. Tragedy in 
Africa come like a slow-motlon dream that 
can be switched off or re-run according to 
the mood of the spectator. 

There Is a silent shimmer directly below 
us. A crocodile gathers speed as It rises 
from the gloomy bottom. The prey has time 
only to Jolt its head In bewilderment before 
the smooth surface erupts against Its snout. 
The buck bounds back dlsjolntedly. Its legs 


collapse, and it lies petrified as the croco- 
dile finds a grip and heaves its gasping vic- 
tim backwards into the pool. The eland is In- 
ched along in mute agony and gazes at the 
sky as other reptiles tear It apart. 

My daughter offered the Shangan a mer- 
ingue, a treat we'd saved until last. Now 
that we could talk In more than whispers, 
the Shangan told how every Friday night the 
’tsotsis’ — ruthless gangs of roving thugs 
— stabbed or threw out of moving trains 
workers who refused to hand over their 
wages. "I hid my pay In a sock, and they 
stole my shoes as well, "he said. To resist 
or even protest costs a life In the rush-hour 
bustle. He’d had enough of city life. 

On previous visits to Orpsn's Dam, 
guards usually emerged with what looked 
like World War It Lee Enfield. 303 rifles that 
might or might not go off. Mostly they ware 
ornamental, but reassuring where lion 
snooze against a fresh carcass. The shan- 
gan had no weapon, even though we were 
nine miles along a dirt road from the nearest 
rest camp. It was only a matter of time be- 
fore he was killed as he cycled through the 
bush to work. He had been lucky once when 
run down from behind by a frenzied buffalo 
that was being chased by a Hon. 

As we prepared to leave the dam, tha 
Shangan declined a lift but accepted two 
cans of warm lager. I told him simply, 
“You're a silly man. Soon you will die. In 
his own language, my daughter said, "The 
leopard goes faster than a bicycle." 

He smiled widely at the schoolgirls’s b 
concern. The line between life and death In 
Africa la not as sharply drawn as it is in the 
West, and the age of transition not so im- 
portant. To reassure her he walked a few 
paces alongside the jesp and said through 
the window, 'There is more danger In Preto- 
ria rush hour”. 


Bill Cain Is a British journalist who has 
lived In South afrlca for 11 years. He la 
now a sports editor In tha Gulf, but his 
home is still In Johannesburg. 


War ghosts of the past 


By Russell Warren Howe 

Special to the Star 

uP? Are " war crimes” trials Justified? 
, 3n t war always been a despicable busi- 
es, and weren t tha Nuremberg and To- 
2° show trials Juat vindictiveness by the 
jetofs over the vanquished after World War 

“Rt^ 6 J he " ra P e of Nanking" and the 
h*?!? 81 ) de ? th march" more Immoral than 
^ bombings of Hiroshima and Na- 
55S or J? e killln 9 scores of thousands 
(VflS na !? J he Allied Incendiary raids on 
and Tokyo? 

Q^sraphlcally more limited field 
t p ol .Pot of Kampuchea 
f5o? 9 nw 0 4 S B i Nazla ' Hitler and Japan's 
1 Delr Yassin and count- 
d6(w < ?i!? r a !f 0Q ltl BB prove that In warfare 
KK under ®tro®8 Is universal? These 
book P u ? allon ® ere raised, In a new 
Bfarvmi “/ American Journalist Arnold C. 
whQ covered the Tokyo Trials 39 

WeheS^f 8 Qn j ho he0 l a Of a recently pu- 
fcnesA Sf n J ,0 ?l uni Co the trials by Ja- 
at 0 time when a 
whether of Japanese question 

9 ^ ld t0 oroate a colonial 
^n rfa* a rv. ani i v 'f 0r8B than that of other 

tor a,?®. 1948..tr|als of- 28 "Class A 
hcjuSO- ® faulted in 26 convictions, 


aantenoes, the most 

i T0| °- lhB 

^numerous Irregularl- 
ifiiW tfviyS 0 * 31 'Process,; The alleged . of- 
b fenreK J ao ? J 3 ^ ore the laws passed 
i ^■■CWinfcnSP’ ® en Douglas MaoArthur, 
the Allied occupation ,of 
' witrinSf*%f— 0 . ttefendante to call their 

hg that Hlrdhlto. By testify- 

I ^ hfcarwJf r£ otdd undBr h|s orders or- 
I have made Me-. 


w nave maoe iyib- 
; tc * ,9 f Ye tha Emperor Imr 
^ contradictory. . . 


Ah flW Pther restraints on the; 
rSJh^. fWles of i evidence were 


Japarieae bnd had; 
■ . i •ogioally he should 


have recused himself. Capital punlBhment 
normally requires unanimity, but It was 
voted In this caBe by a thin majority of six 
Judges to five. One of those In favour, the 
Australian chief justice, had missed five 
weekB of the trial and most of the major 
testimony. 

While highlighting the Irregularities, 
Brackman concludes that the Tokyo trials 
were justified and necessary. He concedes, 
however, that they engendered resentment 
In Japan. Most Japanese, while agreeing 
that Japan’s 13 years of warfare In Asia 
and the Pacific were both politically mis- 
taken and Internationally unacceptable, 
note that the empire they were blamed for 
seizing by force had been seized by force 
earlier by Britain, France and the Nether- 
lands, who lost no time re-selzing It by force 
all over again. 

Although historians may argue that Ja- 
pan’s lightning victories In 1942 subse- 
quently brought colonialism to an end a 
generation sooner than might otherwise have 
been the case, most of Japan's former con- 
quests still view Tokyo with suspicion. The 
Aslan Press regularly publishes reports 
suggesting thpre Is a revival of 'mlnzoku- 
shujT — ethnlq chauvinism — In Japan. 

Premier Yaauhiro Nakasone haa rein- 
forced this Impression of "racism" by using 
the word ’mlnzoku' {ethnos) Iri his speeches 
In place of ‘kokumln’ (people) when referring 
to the Japanese. Right-wing movements are 
active, notably the Kokumm Kalgl and the 
Shokyo Rengo. The latter Is the Japanese 
branch of the World AnH-Communlat Lea- 
• gue. headquartered In Washington ana fin- 
anced by the Unification Church (the ’Moo- 
; pies’ ). 

1 In Japan’s 1988 ejections, both organiza- 
tions financed candidates Of 'the ruling. Lib- 
eral Democratic Party and Its semi-partner, 
the Democratic Socialist Party, against the 
two main opposition groups, the Japanese 
Socialist Party and Komeito ( Clean Gov- 
ernment Party"), a. Buddhist organization. 

? But for every effort by Japan’s Aslan orlt- 
fcs to erriell a revival oP'manlfest ■destiny’ 
in Tokyo’s political philosophy. , there, are 
equally, ample indications- that t^e Japanese 
government la guilty of. little more than . 




national pride at seeing an ancient and sty- 
lish civilization become the world's second 
economy — surpassing that of the Soviet 
Union, which has twice Japan’s population. 
For Instance, when the educational founda- 
tion of the Kokumln Kalgl brought out a "re- 
vised" history book for schools 
which glossed over Japan’s wartime 
depredations, the teachers' union refused 
to use It and the government made changes 
to placate Tokyo's former vassals In Asia. 

When Education Minister Masayukl Fujio 
said that the Korean monarchy had "re- 
quested" a Japanese protectorate In 1910, 
Nakasone dismissed him and apologized to 
Seoul. When China and Korea objected to 
Nakasone visiting the Yashiikun! Shrine to 
Japan’s war dead in 1986, the former junior 
lieutenant In the Imperial Navy cancelled hie 
planned 1986 visit — although most of Ja- 
pan's Western allies found It tasteless to 
object to a prime minister showing respect 
for his fallen comrades. 

When Japanese critics of Korean, 
Chinese, Okinawan, Eurasian and aboriginal 
descent lambased Nakasone for saying Ja- 
pan was ‘mlnzoku kokka' (a monoethnic 
nation), the premier hastily noted that his 
busy eyebrows and blue chin Indicated he 
was partly 'Ainu 1 (aboriginal) himself. 

The country's powerful press, especially 
the 'Asahl.Shimburi' and the 'Malnlchl Shim- 
bun,' each with about Sight million circula- 
tion, have forcefully opposed any controv- 
ersial aspects of Japanese chauvinism or 
militarism. They have gone to war on the 
Self-Defence Agency’s .proposed official 
Secrets Bill, which they say is as Britain's 
ahd claim Is reminiscent of Japan's notori- 
ous Public Order Maintenance Act of 1923, 
which led to the creation of the 'Kempeltal,' 
or "thought police." •..••• ' 

Interestingly, the new wave of writers 
about national pride are mostly not disgrun- 
tled War veterans, but youngish Intellectuals 
whose common characteristic Is their, ex- 
pertise pn. Western cultures- Most Intellec- 
tuals as Japanese films often bltlngly re- 
fleot — J pelleve the present Japanese bour- 
geoisie; needs shaking; up 1 arid 'that the Ja- 
panese should be as Proud of their culture 
as other , qifpodssful nalloris,. 


Zambia — 

IMF shackles 

WHEN Brazil took the unprecedented 
and bold decision to atop paying ’ 
intereat on Its foreign debt, many pre- 
.. dieted that African nations, which . 
have been 'suffocating' in the eco- 
nomic vice of the International Mon- 
etary Fund (IMF), were bound to 
follow suit. Thus President Kenneth 
Kaunda's recent announcement that . 
Zambia la 'pushing for radical alterna- 
tives to the IMF's standard medicine 
of economic austerity, 1 la not much of 
a surprise. 

World Bank and IMF officials, 

: received Zambia’s decision with a big ' 
shock. And they have reasons. Since 
- the late 1970's, Zambia haa been re- ; 
garded aa a model African state pre- 
pared to adopt In toto the typical IMF 
'directives’ and swallow Its bitter me- 
dicines through a rough economic 
throat. Initially, this panacea worked : 
and greatly helped to boost produc- 
tion In the agricultural sector since hi- : 
gher prices encouraged farmers to 
. produce more. 

But the ‘good days 1 were not to 
laBt. For the other aspects of the IMF : 
dose — removal of subsidies, devalu- 
. tatlon of the Zambian currency — 

:■ had led to 'lower living standards, rls- : 
Ing unemployment, dangerous so- 
cial tensions and an Increasingly un- 
> manageable foreign debt. 1 . 

As a result, Zambia finds Itself trap- 
;: ! ped in a deadly vicious circle of pov- 
erty. To demonstrate their phobia for 
I, the IMF, Zambians recently protested 
|1 against a 70 par cant rise In fuel 
prices, and last December's food riots 
Hed to the death of 15 people. Of 
; course, a prudent and shrewd pollti- 
clan like Kaunda felt the price being 
i paid for ‘obedience’ to the IMF was 
' Just too high. 

Zambia, finds Itself In thla stifling 
, situation because Its economic survl- 
. val Is centred around the coppeT 
mines. And low prices for this mineral 
: on the world market; haa hit the cop- 
* par mines very hard Indeed^ Thus the 
country has no alternative but to bor- 
i row huge sums to pay for the much 
'.} needed Imports. 

H Zambia’s tough stand necessitates 
f a complete re-examlnation of IMF po- 
•' Holes because countries like Zaire^ 

>: Sudan and Nigeria have also been 
:* feeling the heat. It Is apparent that in 
,i dealing with African oountrles, the 
‘i IMF la completely Ignorant of the- 
f. complexities of the problems affect- 
1 Ing the respective nations. All of them 
are handed the same recipes. Many 
r, Africans feel that there is a subtle IMF 
>) strategy to keep Africans politically 
i emancipated but without being eco- 
t! nomlcally free. 

[1 .So how Is Zambia going to tread Its 
fj path out of this murky situation? 
i] Kaunda, being the astute statesman' 
$ he. Is. may have the solution. For a 

1 start.he haa mad* if dear that, !Zam- 
bla'a meagre foreign exohana rssour- 

;f csB will now be ploughed into produc- 
k tlve ventures in order to reactivate 
n ths economy,' But the; country aer- 
Llouely needs to encourage the substl- 
{ tutlon of local products for Imported 
if, ones If Its faotQfles are to be kept 
% working. This could take the pressure 
0 off the meagre foreign exchange. 

Zamblk, as a developing country, 

2 certainly needs ail the. economic help 
rtlt can obtain. However, it needs an 
| economic aid with a human face. 
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middle east - 

New US study urges 
contact with Iran 


Frigate moves again 
toward Bahrain 


By James S Dorsey 

Special lo The Star 

WASHINGTON — A recently- 
published study of Iran's armed 
forces could provide guidelines for 
attempts by the United States to 
improve relations with Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini’s Islamic Repu- 
blic. 

The study, The Iranian Military 
Under the Islamic Republic,' sug- 
gests the United States should 
create a situation lo enable Iranian 
military officials to open channels 
of communication at a time of their 
choosing. It also urge9 the Reagan 
administration to encourage Am- 
erica's allies to maintain ties with 
Iran, which would enable them to 
act as middlemen when the oppor- 
tunity arises. 

The unclassified study by the 
Rand Corporation, commissioned 
by the Pentagon, concludes that 
the succession to Ayatollah 
Khomeini, the 84 year old spiritual 
leader of Iran who is rumoured to 
bi in bad health, probably will be 
smooth and not result in signifi- 
cant domestic turmoil. 

Three years of research by the 
study's author, Nikola B Shahgal- 
dian. were completed before last 
November's revelations of Rea- 
gan's ill-starred attempts to esta- 
blish contact with Iran, which were 
sweetened with US arms ship- 
ments. 

“Our results do not leBd us to 
conclude that internal instability is 
likely — quite the opposite." the 
study says. "Iran’s ruling clerical 
establishment has proven itself to 
be a far more durable institution 
under pressure than the Pahlavl 
family." 

Shahrough Akhavl. a professor 
of government and international 
studies at the University of South 
- Carolina, reaches a similar conclu- 
sion in an article In "The Middle 
East Journal." "At bottom, the el- 
ite Is unified enough to prevent the 
opposition from mounting a chall- 
enge to Its rule," Akhavl writes. 
"But this is largely due to the frag- 
mentation of that opposition. 


On the cbnvenlng of an 
Arab summit 

The Gulf Times a Qatari English 
paper called on all Arab countries 
to take the Initiative to convene a 
Bummlt conference, on schedule, 
and stop hampering Arab unity. 

The paper asserted that the 
Arab world currently faces several 
problems and Issues, which call 
for the convening of an urgent 
Arab summit, which would enhance 
understanding and co-operation 
between Arab leaders. The paper 
added that there is no valid reason 
for any Arab country, to place ob- 
stacles for holding the summit. 

The Gulf war 

The Iraqi paper Al Jumhorlyah 
said that the Iranian leaders 
should frequently expect attacks, 
as long as they are determined to- 
pursue their aggression and defy 
the Will of justice, and peace. The 
paper added that Tehran's lead- 
• era, who are obsessed, with war 
and agression, must realize that 
they are responsible for the mass 
killing' of their troops pnd the wide 
destruction which befalls their vital 
plants and facilities. 

The papar described the air 
raids by the Iraqi airforce against 
Iran as a demonstration of Iraqi 
victory and the total collapse of 
the Khomeini's military regime. 

Afchbar Al Usbou, a Qatari maga- 
zine. called on the United States 
to take practical steps towards 


which Is riven with factionalism. 

By implication, Shahgaldian's 
study questions Defence Secret- 
ary Caspar Weinberger's opposi- 
tion to any overture to Iran be- 
cause of Its alleged support for 
terrorism and Its radical anti- 
Americanism. Weinberger was 
one of two cabinet officials who 
opposed Reagan's attempts to Im- 
prove relations with Tehran. 

Nevertheless. Shahgaldian 
draws a scenario for the unlikely 
event of a domestic power strug- 
gle that could threaten the re- 
gime's stability. "Conflict would 
have to begin with a split, probabjy 
over possession of Khomeini's 
mantle, between Iwo or more of 
the senior clerics," she writes. 
Such a conflict would probably 
spread lo the ranks of the Pasda- 
ran, Iran's revolutionary guard, 
which constitutes a significant el- 
ement of the military. 

The Pasdaran was created in 
the wake of the Iranian revolution 
eight years ago because of the 
clergy's distrust of the regular 
armed forces, which had been 
largely loyal to the Shah. Describ- 
ing the Pasdaran as "one of the 
most important institutions in fu- 
ture internal Iranian politics," the 
study says it consists of compet- 
ing groups which are loyal to Indi- 
vidual religious leaders. 

"It is conceivable that In the 
event of a succession deadlock 
the leading clerical contenders 
could call on their Pasdar allies for 
political and even military support, 
leading to the possibility of the 
spread of outright conflict within 
the Islamic Revolution Guards 
CorpB (1RGC> itself," the study 
says. 

Both Shahgaldian and Akhavl 
note that clerics have on occasion 
employed factions of the Pasda- 
ran to fight their local battles. Ak- 
havl cites incidents In the cities of 
Isfahan and Shiraz. 

But, such a development says 
Shahgaldian would not threaten 
the regime's Islamic character. 
“Iran would be governed by one or 


another faction within the Islamic 
Republic Party.” she writes. 

Iran's regular armed forces — 
-one of the least religious, mos 
modernized and most nationalist 
state organs" — are unlikely to 
play a major role in shaping tne 
country's future, the Btudy says, 
because'. 

—They have been deployed on 
the Gulf War front far from the 
centres of power. 

—Their command structure Is 
decentralized and tailored to maxi- 
mize the regime's political control. 

—They have little coup-making 
experience. 

"In addition, since the Islamic 
revolution the Iranian officer corps 
has witnessed the emergence of 
an increasing number of junior 
level officers who have accepted 
the regime s Ideology and political 
directives." the study says. "At 
present, this type of officer consti- 
tutes the most dynamic, fastest 
growing, and most powerful group 
within the regular armed forces." 

Shahgaldian and Akhavl, differ 
radically, however, in their assess- 
ment of relations between the re- 
gular military and the Pasdaran. 
"Tension between the professio- 
nal military and the IRGC has 
susbslded considerably," Shah- 
galdian writes. 

"Six years of shared experience 
against Iraq, more efficient logis- 
tical support rendered by the 
IRGC to the professional military, 
and joint planning and co-ordina- 
tion all have helped to foster a 
rapprochement between the two 
wings of the Iranian military." 

Akhavl cites Incidents In which 
the two wings have clashed and 
the arrest several months ago of 
Mohammed Mehdl Katiblh, chief of 
army intelligence, for allegedly 
leaking military secrets. 

"The army has accomplished no 
service In the war," Akhavl quotes 
Ayatollah Khomeini as saying, 
"Whatever martyrs we have given 
come from the Pasdaran and the 
Baslj (volunteers)" 


MANAMA, Bahrain (AP) — Tho 
crippled USS Stark was being 
towed slowly toward Bahrain 
Tuesday after American sailors 
controlled reignited fires in its 
mlsslle-blasled portside, marine 
salvage executives reported. 

They had earlier reported the 
gulded-misslle frigate dead in the 
water because movement kept 
fires aboard flashing up. 

Several American sailors who 
survived the Sunday Iraqi air raid 
on the gulded-missile frigate re- 
mained on board Tuesday and 
were fighting the rebursts, the 
salvage officers reported earlier. 

Twenty-eight members of the 
132 crew were killed in the attacl 
Sunday, the deadliest strike on a 
ship In the Gulf since the Iran-lroq 
war broke out in September 1980. 

US ambassador to Bahrain, 
Sam Zakhem. told a news confer- 
ence late Monday that two sailors 
are still missing since two French- 
made exocet missiles fired by mir- 
age F-1 fighter jets attacked the 
Stark. 

A US embassy diplomat said it 
was not possible to contact the 
frigate Tuesday to determine 
whether the situation had chan- 
ged. "Radio links to the scene (of 
the Stark) are completely tied up, 
the communications are jammed, 
and I cannot determine what that 
means," said the diplomat, who 
refused to be identified. 

But the salvage officials said 
the Stark was being towed by one 
of three American warships that 
have been helping it. They are the 
destroyer LaBalle, the flagship for 
the Middle East task force, the 
USS Wadell and the USS Cunn- 
ingham. 

Bodies of the dead navymen 
were moved to the USS Lasalle 
and diplomats said they would be 
brought to Bahrain later en route 
to the United States. 

The pentagon on Monday said 
37 people were killed In the attack 
Sunday. 




ji. fe'-fil ‘T.-'.i 



I see countries In harmony 
and hearts In conflict. 


Zakl Ad-Dustour 


ending the Iran-lraq war. It said 
that, despite Murphy's recent visit 
to the Gulf region, and talks with 
Gulf states' officials, in which he 
expressed his country's strong 
desire to end the war, military op- 
erations are resumed and naviga- 
tion in. the Gulf and the Hormoz 
Strait Is still threatened. 

The magazine added that .Mur- 
phy's tour only aimed at absorbing 
anger In the region after the Irangr 



Commandor Robert Prucha said 
22 of the victims have been p 0 g. 
itively indentlfied, and 15 are mis- 
sing and presumed dead. He could 
not say whether the dead were 
lost overboard or still in the wreck- 
age. 

As a result of the devastating 
Iraqi attack on the US warship, 
President Reagan on Monday put 
the forces In the Gulf on height- 
ened alert and warned both Iren 
and Iraq their jets will be shot 
down if they threaten other US 
ships. 

Rengan's response was coupled 
with a demand that Iraqi President 
Saddan Hussein's government im- 
mediately explain, apologize and 
compensate the victims' families 
and the US navy. 

Hussein, in a letter to Reagan 
delivered to the state department 
ofn Monday, expressed "deep- 
est regret over the painful In- 
cident." Presidential spokesman 
Marlin Fit z water said; "We feel it 
does represent an apology. It does 
not address the matter ol com- 
pensation." 

■'We're not treating the attack 
lightly," said defense secretary 
Caspar Weinberger on the CBS 
television network. "We're not 
treating it as a mere accident" but 
he added. " we have no evidence 
to Indicate that it was anything 
other than an accident, a ghastly 
accident." 

Weinberger said US ships would 
remain in the area. "They should 
be there because these are lntff- 
national waters, and we cannot be 
driven out of international waters 
by anyone," he said. 

Iranian Prime Minister Hussein 
Musavl, in a radio broadcast moni- 
tored In Cyprus, said the 0uH » 
not a safe place for the superpow* 
ers and said about the attadkon 
the US ships , "the great satan 
has been trapped." 

Fltzwoter sold Iran and JraqJ 1 ® 

two belligerents, had been oIR 

dally notified of the Nflher r 
of alert for US vessels Inlhearea. 


ing that tho main key for solving 
the Lebanese crisis, . 
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any Initiatives towards national 
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said that Syria Is viewed as 
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ate scandal which seriously af- 
fected US credibility in the area. 

The Lebanese crisis and 
the Syrian role 

Al Ouruba a Qatari magazine said 
that the dramatic political and mi- 
litary developments, currently tak- 
ing place In Lebanon, demonstrate 
the current critical phase of the 
Lebanese qrlsis, and asserted that 
all forces which aim to achieve or- 


der and stability in Lebanon must 
work jointly and exert efforts to 
overcome the prevailing situation. 

The magazine added that the 
resignation of Prime Minister Ra- 
shid Karami has disclosed to all 
Lebanese factions the serious- 
ness of the current situation, it 
urged them to agree on a com- 
promise,' which would lead to a 
national dialogue. 

The magazine concluded, say- 


THE JERUSALEM STAR 


Jerusalem, an urban 


Part II 

By Abdullah Schleifer 

When one reads the accounts 
of travellers to the Holy City one 
realizes that most of the secta- 
rian quarrels that the travellers 
complain about occurred within 
the broadly defined religious com- 
munities and not between one 
community and another. This also 
suggests that, given the sensitivity 
inescapably associated with holy 
sites, there was a certain pro- 
vidential factor at work in the par- 
ticular harmony that Islamic Jer- 
usalem experienced — a harmony 
based upon the providentially 
complementary quality of the tra- 
ditional, orthodox sensibilities that 
prevailed until fairly recently in all 
three religious communities. 

The Christian communities have 
no shrines from which they are 
excluded on the Haram el-Sherif, 
nor do they acknowledge the Ha- 
ram but as that site ot desolation 
prophecized by Jesus; the very 
desolation In which the Muslims 
found it. And at least as late as 
the summer of 1968 when I left 
Jerusalem the Chief Rabbis of Is- 
rael were still Insisting that obser- 
vant Jews not enter the Haram 
area. 

It Is providential that all three or- 
thodox religious communities, one 
in possession of the Haram, one 
Indifferent to Its contemporary 
status and one in a profoundly 
self-perceived exile have awaited 
in their respective places the com- 
ing of the Messiah, or, in the case 
of the Muslims and the ChristiBns, 
lor his second coming. 

The veneration with which or- 
thodox Muslims again providen- 
tially view the prophets of both 
Old and New Testament assured 
in principle that no shrines would 
be desecrated and frequently Mu- 
slim notables were called upon to 
mediate inter-Chrlstlan disputes 
over access and control of Chris- 
lian shrines. 

To avoid the possibility of en- 
croachment, a status quo conven- 
tion evolved during Marnluk and 
Ottoman Islamic rule and was 
more or less honoured by the Bri- 
tish Mandate authorities — a con- 
vention based upon extended and 
recognized ownership and usages 
o the shrines. Since, at the time 
pf lhe Mamluks and the first cen- 
turies of Ottoman rule, there were 
w secular, much less religious, 
Jewish nationalist parties to ad- 
vanoe ownership claims even on 
■he Wailing Wall, the status quo 
■JJ® Primarily a way to protect 
winalian Beets from encroaching 
upon each other or to protect 
inflm from Muslim encroachment. 

JJP to ° 18 both a model and a 
Middle Eastern har- 
EJnU ? her 011 parties respect 
raisin U8 quo or rlsk perpetual 
war - The status quo was 

Itan £ t0 Bhr0dS in 1948 ' SlnC ® 

drsdq if 0 fk 8ands ' Perhaps hun- 
l«JJJ £' thousands, of visitors to 
thfl JL5?™ toured the memorial to 
out an ms °* tbe Holocaust wlth- 
deawKii 80n8B that they were 
k HESjB the site of a Sufi 
Hi 5J 11 and monastery, or have 
vltf synagogue of King Da- 
Biaf tS b JS thO0t Quite grasping 
thnir l ?£f were desecrating, with 
Cud. 1 * 98 ' the mosque of Nebi 

| winter 1987 the situation has 
Mi3rS 8e o e< ?- The abrlne of the 
Cffis Sair1t ‘ Shu’alb Abu Ma- 
MbaS? 08 ® Grandfather Sldi Abu 
haSlL* 88 one bf the great mu- 
fwemh" and 8lJ fl Quides of the 
lire n, C8 ? ur y) along with an en- 
ahrl ne q t l r ! 9r . . grounding the 
was t-E? ^Magharaba quarter, 
ere a^ °E 8hed by Israeli bulldoz- 
dty tew bays after the fall of the 

i theft | ye8r the prayer hall of 
; the Qulrto d family adjacent to 
, %e haul k ,as al8 ° demolished. 
creaainS? been repeated and in- 
a ggressive Intrusions 
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onto the Haram ash Sherif by Is- 
raeli Temple Revivalists, and at 
the Haram Ibrahim (the tomb of 
the prophet Abraham) a sister 
sanctuary in the West Bank city of 
Hebron to the Haram ash Sherif. 
Jewish worshippers and tourists 
now wear their shoes Into the 
mosque. The choice between res- 
toration of the status quo conven- 
tion or a permanent invitation to ji- 
had is a central issue that must be 
explored if the Middle East is ever 
to be a harmonious environment. 

Finally 1 would suggest Jer- 
usalem as an urbanist model of 
the Islamic city. All the hallmarks 
of the traditional Islamic city are 
present: 

• The compressed, spinal-cord 
quality of the main suq. 

• The centrality of the Jumma' 
mosque and the educational insti- 
tutions and hospices clustered 
about it. 

• A very refined Bense of public, 
semi-public and private space in 
transition from suq to quarter to 
neighbourhood, to compound to 
house to home. 


o The outward homogenerlty and 
ral leadership role of old family el- 
ites within the quarters, and 
weakened the mutual patronage 
system or mutual aid exchanges 
of rich and poor members of ex- 
tended families and client families 
which, along with other traditional 
factors such as sharif (honour) 
and the nobility of piety, did much 
to offset the differences In wealth. 

Secondly, the flight or expulsion 
of the old Jewish Quarter inhabi- 
tants in 1948 — a tragedy, for If 
we exclude the 1000 or so fighting 
men who Infiltrated there to the 
dismay of most of its apolitical el- 
ders. there were few Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine of longer 
standing and of more compatabll- 
Ity within an Islamic urban civiliza- 
tion than the original and ultra- 
orthodox inhabitants of the 
pre-1948 Jewish Quarter. Indeed 
one of the many tragedies in- 
volved In the triumph of political 
Zionism is that it has so often 
been the peaceful. non-Zionist Je- 
wish communities who paid the 
price of Zionist provacateurlsm. 
But that harmony did exist is re- 
flected by the extraordinary num- 


middle east 

an Islamic city 


One of the virtues of a tradi- 
tional quarter and the even smaller 
units of residence In a Muslim city 
(and one still encounters this In old 
Cairo harats) is a healthy suspi- 
cion of strangers, coupled with the 
redeeming ritual politeness and 
hospitality offered those with a le- 
gitimate reason to visit the quar- 
ter. 

The very biblical exoticness of 
Islamic Jerusalem also provided a 
sufficient culture shock to dis- 
courage Western tour groups from 
wandering off a few main tho- 
roughfares. 

To more easily perceive the mo- 
ral implications of a mindless, gra- 
tuitous tourism — a tourism of Idle 
curiosity — I think of what would 
have been the implication of bu- 
sloads of rich, oddly dressed 
Arabs driving through the residen- 
tial neighbourhood In a New York 
City suburb where I grew up, and 
their periodically piling out of their 
buses to just look around at the 
way we natives of Forest Hills 
lived. 

I must confess that I now fear 
for Islamic Jerusalem what has 



modesty of residential archltectual 
form that resulted naturally from 
local material use end conservat- 
ism reflecting the Islamic spirit of 
public conformity. 

• Control of vehicular traffic — 
cars were barred from nearly all of 
the Old City, and In the most Inti- 
mate residential areas even ani- 
mal drawn carts were barred by 
street barriers to preserve the pri- 
vacy and tranquility of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

■ The City Wall defines limits. 
Llmts are profoundly Important to 
Muslim sensibility, which Is also 
manifest in the twisting street pat- 
terns. The effect is aesthetically 
pleasing. Everyone can appreciate 
the new vistas of the twisting city 
street, but the cause I would sug- 
gest is in part metaphysical. Only 
Allah is Infinite and man in his 
creations does not imitate the Na- 
ture of the Creator. And within 
these finite limits the uses of 
space become more Ingenious and 
more organically (rather than ab- 
stractly) creative — on site design 
by rule of eye rather than off-site 
scbIg« 

• The homogenerlty and inward- 
ness of quarters. Before 1967 
quarter life lost some of its brill 
lance for several reasons. first 

was the voluntary migration of 

Arab elites from the 0, d City to the 
New before 1948 or to the new 
Arab suburbs east of the Old C»y 
after 1948. This reduced the natu 


ber of Arab Jerusalemites over the 
age of 45 who had Jewish Jer- 
usalemite milk-brothers. The rela- 
tively deserted Jewish Quarter 
quickly filled up with Palestinian 
refugees from the New City who> 
were to be denied, like all 1948 
Palestinian refugees, an opportun- 
ity to return to their homes. These 
refugees were made homeless for 
a second time in 1987 when they 
were expelled from the quarter B6 
squatters. 

• The Control of tourism. The 
Jordanian prohibition of nightclubs 
anywhere In the Arab city and the 
prohibition on the sale of alcohol 
at least within the Muslim quarter 
of the walled city did much to set 
a certain moral tone to tourism, far 
more than has been done In most 
other Muslim countries. But the 
city rather uniquely did its own 
psychic policing — the sacred 
quality of so much of Old City pu- 
blic life prior to 1967 so Intimi- 
dated most visitors that even 
those without a religious sensibil- 
ity found themselves adopting the 
demeanor of pilgrims. 

There is a message here for any 
effort throughout the region at 
■■medlna" restoration. H we are 
concerned with preservation In Its 
fullest sense, and authenticity, 
then the spiritual ambiance of the 
old cities must be as much our 
concern as their physical rescue 
and restoration. That means en- 
couraging religious tourism and 
minimalizlng gratuitous tourism. 


happened to the traditional quarter 
of Jaffa — a brilliant restoration 
job and technically worthy of 
study — the physical frame of 
Jaffa's Islamic core brilliantly 
preserved, the inner structure re- 
wired, reinforced and replastered. 
But the moral implications are, to 
say the least, deeply disturbing — 
the transfer of a once vital but mo- 
rally conservative Arab quarter 
Into a Muslim-frie bohemian art- 
istic quarter and red light district. 
May God spare Jerusalem such a 
restoration. 

But consider the implications of 
the changing nature of tourism to 
the Islamic city. Before 1967 the 
dominant motif for non-Muslim vi- 
sitors was pilgrimage. After 1987 
the dominant motif for thousands 
of Israeli visitors who poured in 
late Friday afternoon and evening 
and all day Saturday was to find a 
convenient place to violate the Je- 
wish Sabbath. Is the destiny of 
Islamic Jerusalem to become the 
sin city of an Intrinsically secular 
Israel? 

• Preservation. In the total ar- 
chitectural integrity of the Old City 
up until 1967 and in what atilt re- 
mains should be inspiration for the 
old cities of the Middle East. Even 
the Arab suburbs to the East 
maintained a aertain linkage to 
the Old City by building on a 
low' rise scale and using locally 
quarried stone at the very least for 
facing material. This sort of link- 
age must be stimulated and In- 


creased — the Old City preserved 
not only for its own sake but as a 
model of authentic values for the 
larger and newer quarters. 

The major reason why Islamic 
Jerusalem in all of its quarters 
was so perfectly preserved pr- 
ior to 1987 was because Jorda- 
nian law respected the principle of 
waqf, most adequately translated 
as "pious foundation." 

There are two types of waqf — 
what we might classify as regular 
and family. Both share the follow- 
ing characteristics; that a property 
is endowed and made inalienable 
in the lifetime of Its owner and its 
ownership returns to God, lo be 
administered inevitably by religi- 
ous scholars (and thus once a 
source of support and indepen- 
dence for this critically important 
mediating group — a position 
undermined by the nationalization 
of waqf administration in most of 
the Muslim world). 

In the regular waqf, the 
proceeds of the revenues of the 
waqf (rents, proceeds of cultural 
sales, etc.) are designated in per- 
petuity for purposes pleasing lo 
God — for the benefit of mosq- 
ues, schools, hospitals, hospices, 
the maintenance of scholars and 
assistance to ttie poor. Family 
waqf designates ones heirs as Im- 
mediate beneficiaries but the 
proceeds are to revert to commu- 
nal purpose upon extinction of the 
family line. In either case every 
document of foundation dedicating 
property as qaqf lays down provi- 
sions that it is inalienable, and the 
document of foundation is irrevoc- 
able. 

In Jerusalem where almost alt of 
the Old City was waqf and much 
of that private waqf, this had two 
effects. The first constituted a 
form of extended family social se- 
curity. When rents of a family 
waqf are subdivided by 20 or 30 
owners the returns are so minimal 
that the wealthier members of the 
family customarily leave their 
shares in for redivision among the 
poorer members. 

But most important, the inalie- 
nability of the waqf property, 
family or regular, drastically re- 
duces land speculation and the in- 
evitable destruction of neighbo- 
rhoods that result when restora- 
tion improves the land values of a 
community — as in the gentrifica- 
tion process in American and 
West European cities. 

Jordan's respect for the family 
waqf, perhaps more than any 
other factor, enabled the city's ar- 
chitectural fabric to survive for, if 
the profit at stake Is sufficient, pri- 
vate interest usually overhwelms 
zoning when r>o other restraints 
are at work. 

That landscape has suffered 
drastic blows since 1967. Large 
areas of waqf, both regular and 
family, have been appropriated by 
the Israeli authorities and, as in 
the case of the Quarter, the prop- 
erties have been demolished. At 
the same time, extensive archae- 
logical excavation on waqf- 
administered land has been car- 
ried out along the southwestern 
and western wall of the Haram 
ash Sherif despite protests by the 
Awqaf authorities — excavations 
that the Muslim Council of Jer- 
usalem fears threaten the safety 
of al-Aqsa Mosque which does not , 
rest on a firm foundation like the 
Dome of the Rock and has been 
brought down before by erth- 
quakes. 

To the MuBlim world the suc- 
cess, until 1967 in Islamic Jer- 
usalem of the waqf, both private 
and regular, in stabilizing urban 
land values merits serious study, 
re-evaluation and, I hope, revival. 
Since so much of the problem is a 
complex psychological one, I am 
tempted to suggest that, if and 
when the waqf is revived or 
rather de -nationalized, It be 
passed off as a chic adaptation of 
the Ford Foundation. 
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<Uu the same diagram for either the Cryptic or the Eaeypuiita 
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N. ivell (Cambridge) v J. 
Cooper (TUnga Read), Legal & 
General Inter-club semifinal 
1986. London chess pub 
Kings Head, of Moscow Road, 
'Bayswftter, were unluckily 
knocked out of the nalUonal 
competition by 24 to 3}. Welsh 
International John Cooper 
scored their only win as Black 
(to play) In this diagram. His 
passed pawn Is stopped but 
ne has lurking threats with 
his rook on the same file as 
White's queen. How should 
the game go? 

Chess solution 

t . . . XtxKt; 2 RxKt, 
RxA; 3 KtxR, QxKtl and 
White resided. 1/4 PxQ, 
RxQ; 5 RXR, P— K7; 6 
R — ’Bl, B—^KRb or • 6 X-wRl, 
B — R5 oh. Blocfe’a queening 
pawn costs White a rook, so 
Block stays a bishop up. 


West 

• Q 7 3 _ ~ 

J-l7K8fl 0 AJ63 

.0862 OKJlOfll ; 

. .* 10 7 4 3 4 Q J 8 i 

* 80 UIS 

r • K 10 9 8 4 ' 

• V 9 7 1 
0A Q a 

3 4 A 6 

* Dealer East: N-s vulnerable 

!l East opened One Diamond . 

. .on this deal from pairs play, 

• and South overcalled wltn 

r One Spade. North had a - 
i clear raise to Three Bpadee, ■ 

■5 Put players nowadays never 
rota an opportunity to make 5 
1 a cue hid of some sort. 80 5 
l North bid Two Diamonds, the j 
5 enemy suit, South Indicated j 
| fair values by bidding 2NT, 
i and North advanced to Pour l 
] Spades. ? 

» West led a diamond to the t 
j 9 and queen. It is easy to see l 
l what would happen to most 
l players in this contract. They 5 
’ would cash ace and king of ? 

• . spades— no reason to finesse ? 
••£■ -and .In due course lose a ;j 
j trump and three hearts fpr ,5 
1 one down.. .5 

3 ‘ It is very much the sort of k 
v ‘ band where- An ej®erf would 1 
. V. play differently and the f 
:1 difference would ■ hardly ; be ■' i 
? , noticed, South on this ocoa- 'v, 
il' slon . played three -rounds or !!] 

. ? clubs, ’ -rttffed the third 1 
; i diamond, - then led the fourth % 

■ club from dummy.. If East < 

; i had followed suit, South would } 

- probably have ruffed and ; 
■i mould still have hbd the ■ 
chance of finding the ' jack of ■: 

: • hearts. Ae the cards, He, East h 
' discards bn the fourth club $■ 
v and SouUi can ruff low. -Then 


North 
« A J 8 2 
Q. Q 10 3 
0 4 8 
4K96S 
East 
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JEANE DIXON’S 



ARIES — 21 March-19 April 

Attention to detail la the key to getting a deal your boss will be happy 
with. Check figures with experts; they may have to be revised. A tax 
question receives a quick answer. You may Wnd yourself under a micro- 
scope at a maeting.Make the best possible Impressloni Politics help you 
make a point that could improve your neighbourhood. A course sharpens 
your job skills. 

TAURUS — 20 Aprll-20 May 

This can be a red letter day ror those who know what they are dolno. 
Entertaining at home pays off handsomely. Your ability to solve prob- 
lems quickly Is recognized by management. Taking on extra work win 
benefit you in a variety of ways. Know that someone up there likes you. 
Your aelf-confldance grows and so does your ability to perform wher- 
under pressure. 

GEMINI — 21 May-20 June 

You can meet almost any challenge today thanks to your new vantage 
point. Share a plan with partner or It could fall. You get a financial offer ; 
you may not be able to refuse. A mystery could dlalract you from the - 
naed to act quickly. Follow your Instincts Instead of the crowd. Act oh I 
what you know, not what you Imagine. Look an opponent right In Ihe 
eye. 

CANCER — 21 June-22 July 

Financial backing la easier to obtain. You en)oy spending other peo- 
ple's money, but are very careful with your own cash. Maintain your 
interest In a special project even If others let you down. Choices are 
especially important to you now. An Improvement In someone's health 
lifts your spirits too. Share good news with a family member who Is over- 
seas. You develop a sense of mission. 

LEO — 23 July-22 August 

You do bast on projects you can handle at your own pace. A leader- 
ship role hBB increasing appeal for you. Develop a career plan and follow 
'it, Romance le In full bloom. Get yourself Into a better living environment « 
and any other problems will take care of themselves. You need to keep ■ 
your own counsel now. There Is little you can do about a conflict. 

VIRGO — 23 August-22 September 

Enhance your wardrobe with colorful accessories. A second Job could 
prove so rewarding that you can quit your primary one. Do not get uspet 
over high-tech changes at work. Go with the flow. Seek companions 
who have a positive attitude. There are wheels within wheels spinning « 
work. See If you can replace bad habits with good ones. Your career win , 
move forward. . 

LIBRA — 23 September-22 October 

Do not aak too many questions this week. A sudden change In Irowl •’ 
plans will upset some people but work to the advantage of others, cun 
vate new contacts. Be more discreet about romance. Mans a >, 
olal effort to meet deadlines. Take this week to get more org^ed# -. 
both work and home and you will be muoh more productive next wa 
Go over bills, checking for errors. ; 

SCORPIO — 23 October- 21 November 

Communications are In the spotlight, especially those •. 
(Ives and family friends. Pool Ideas and resources. Romance 1 devewp 
an exhilarating pace for singles. Avoid making promises you m y, . • 
want to keep. You can score Important points at a buelneea me ng^ 
company merger could ohange your whole life, probably lor me 
Encourage a loved one’s trust by doing a Wg favour. 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 November-21 December 

, Someone you have always thought different Just takes jl™!!! 

{ Heed the advice of an older family member and turn today into en w # 

' Ing experience for young and old alike. Define your goals, ana iry . 
drift too far away from them. Inner peace comes whan you jtibw v 
mind about an Important relationship. Praise works wonders w 
person. 

CAPRICORN — 22 December- 19 January w 

Revise family budget after consulting mate and . 

ohange your mind about an Important Issue. A friend s opinion _ . ^ 
source of strength. Romance blossoms. Speak from the 1 naan. ^ 

Impulse in business or romance oould backfire. You shine Mn < j® l V^ K ne<l 
situations. Invest In the people you love. Money owed to you 
with Interest. Put extra oasn In savings. 

AQUARIUS — 20 January- 18 Fabruary ^ 

An out-of-town visitor provides valuable Insights incoming 

K . A romantic Interlude gives you new hope for tne juiur ■ y^r 
istyte helps. Attend gatherings where the other guesis c j,|. 
Interests. A current relationship la valuable and worth P 0 ® | 0 n jj s< pul 
. dren make you proud. Valuable beneflta come through new 
your beat foot forward. 

PISCES — 19 February-20 March . 

V.. A' sense . of humour will see you through difficult ''^f 1 ®' J^daSy wh ® 11 
1 '■ support from an unexpected quarter. Be a good listener, espe j n 
dealing with teen-agers. Dress your boat thla weak. Ha e >»» ^ey 
! abilities and try to be patient. You enjoy many bleasine ^ ^fy 
[ . oannot buy. A sllp-up oh dates could create confusion tor o« 
work In your favour. 
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Folklore Museum: Jewelry end cos- 
tumes over 100 years old. Also mosaics 
from Madaba and Jerash (4ih to 18th 
centuries). The Roman Theatre, Amman 
’Opening hours: 90:00 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Year-round. Tel. 651760. 

Jordan Archaeological Museum: Has 
an exceflenr collection of the antiquities 
of Jordan. Jabal At Qal’a (Citadel Hill). 
Opening hours: 9:00 a.m.-5.00 p.m. (Fri- 
days end official hllldaya 10.0Q a m. to 
4.00 p.m.) Ctased Tuesdays. 

Jordan National Gallery: Contains a 
collection of paintings, ceramics, and 
sculptures by contemporary Islamic art- 
iste tram most ol the Muslim countries 
end a collection ot paintings by 19th 
Century orientalist artists. Muntazah. 
Jabal Luwelbdeh. Opening hours: 10.00 
s.m. - 1.30 p.m. and 3.00 p.m. - 6.00 
pm. Closed Tuesdays. Tel. 630126. 

Martyr's Memorial (Military Museum): 
Collection of military memorabilia dating 
from the Arab Revolt of 1916. Sports 
City, Amman. Opening hours 9.00 
am.-4.00 p.m. Closed Saturdays. Tel. 
664240. 




CALENDAR 


Plays 

‘The Threepenny Opera’ will be presented by the 
RTC and directed by Vanessa Batrouni and Co. At 
the RCC, Studio Theatre, 28,29,30 and 31 May at 
8:30pm. 

Films 

The British Council presents the feature film ‘Bflfy 
Liar’ (98 mins) starring Tom Courtenay and Julie 
Christie. On 25 and 26 May at 8:30pm. 


The Chaplin Review’ will be shown tonight 
(Thursday 21 May) at the American Centre. At 5:00 

«P«#J fnn. TU. l!l_ .1. r'U _ _ll _ /M. l!_ I 11 


ten and directed by him. 

Lecture 

Jonathon Tubb from the British Museum, London 
will give a lecture on ‘Recent Discoveries at Tell 
Sakflyeh* In the Jordan Valley. The lecture Is in 
co-operation with the Friends of Archaeology. It will 
take place on Tuesday 2 June at 7pm. 


81 Joseph Church (Roman Catholic) 
Jabal Amman, Tel. ^24690. 

Church of tha Ahnunclation (Roman 
CathoBc Jabal Luwelbdeh. Tel. 637440. 

De Is 8slle Church (Roman Catholic ) 
Jabal Hussein, Tel. 661757. 

Tarrassnla Church (Roman Catholic), 
Jabal Luwelbdeh. mesa In Italian langu- 
age, meet every Saturday at 6:30 p.m. 
Tel 622366 

Church of the Annunciation (Greek 
Orthodox) Abdall, Tat. 623541. 

Anglican Church (Church ol the 
Redeemer) Jabal Amman, Tel. 026383 

Armenian Catholic Church Ashralleh, 
Tal. 771331. 

Armenina Orthodox Church ABhrafleh. 
Tal. 776281. 

8t. Ephraim Church (Syrian Orthodox) 
Ashraftah, Tel. 771751. 

Amman fntamadonaf Church (nter- 
OManlnatlonsI): meets at Southern 
BajHIsI School in 8hmelsenl. Tel. 
877534. 

i lJ,her «n Church Jabal 
SmSS. 8 h C re '®' lRBV N Smirf, Tel. 



Algeria 

Aregentlna 

Buenos Aires 

Australis 

Adelaide 

Brisbane 

Canberra 

Melbourne 

Perth 

Sydney 

Austria 

Vienna 

Bahrain 

Belgium 

Antwerp 

Brussels 

Brazil 

Rio da Janeiro — 

Brazllla 

Bulgaria 

Sofia 

Canada 

Ottawa 

Chile 

Santiago — 

Cyprus 

Nicosia 

Czechoslovakia 

Prague 


— 973 
32 


66 

21 

61 

359 

“T 

613 

66 

: 2 

357 • 

ZZZ1'42 

2 


I: -^DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS Airline Companies 


aSk'SU "it; 7 841271/2 

ClSS? r#,n>n “2381/2 

sUctim" EmbaM ? / commercial 
SSSi 874780/874862 

Stata" 884140 

ESn" 842189/642183 

|Slan_"r: ilVlli 

Chilian I — |ai5aS 

Cyprus Honorary Consulate 042663 

ujNrtKMlovaklan 868105/6 

wmleh Consulate General 822324 
nnnh Conaulaia (Vliaa) 823443 


french 

Cwman 

Carman D.R. 

Jreak 

Hungarian - 
ndlan - 

£L— 

^•panose _ 

Vugoatawan 

Kuwait! 

\ty*n 

Lebanese _ 
J*e»ccah _ 


641273/4 

— 841361 
619351/2 

— 67233 1 

— 674916 

— 637260 
639331/2 

— 636185 
642486/7 

— 668107 
678136/8 

— 666118 
— 641381 
641451/2 


ArabAIrCargo 674191/96 

Aeroflot 041610 

Air France 666088/667626 

Air India 676888-9 

Air Lanke 656377/651799 

Alitalia 625203 

American Airline 669068 

ArabWInga — 894484 

Austrian Airline 

637360/667028 

Balkan Airlines 665909 

British Airwave 641430 

British Caledonian 

Arlwaya 662111 

Cathay Pacific 624383 

Chinese Airlines 

637360/687026 

Egypt Air 630011 

Emirates Airlines 

662141/676321 

Guff Air 053606/6635 13 

Hungarian Airlines 638296 

Iberia 637827/044036 

Iraqi Airways 628690/628698 

Japan Air Lines $???*§ 

K.L.M. 022175 

Korean Airlines ~ 576624/662236 


Kuwaiti Airways — 630144 

Libyan Arab Airlines 043831/2 

Lufthansa 641305 


ir ,s 

Mil” - 645181 

Qatar— 637163 

SSuSTZ2 644331/2 

Rqudl AfBhlBrt“ — ^ 683161 

• fc 4lh CJ 614164 

SpaSsh” n 600748/0 

8 u ‘tantM~ — ? 622140 

Swadleh 8442B1/2 

609177/9 

IVrian T - — ' 644418 

iNllanT 3 641076 

Turkish 674307/8 

JnltJd 644369 

WIOP- 668191 

666171/7. 

^eassasr- 669184,8 

87 1530 

“ 64s*Va 


UNickK - — 


Malaysian Airline 

___1 639575/663446 

M.EJL 630104 

Olympic 630125/836433 

PIA 826981 

Philippine Airlines 6T0156 

Polish Airlines — 628961 

Qantas 641430/855447 

Royal Jordanian — 662141 

R omania Atrilne* 6373BO , M70M 

S ebene Belgian Airlines 6758B8 . 8 

Saudla 639333 

Scandinavian 

SlnB.pm. M"ln ea 

Sudan Airlines — . — 662111. 

BWla. Al, IS.3.A.1 

Swiss Air 8 5 Jf ll 

durian Air — - — ■ C22147 

Thai Airways 604049/837196 

Trans Mediterranean 
t,...W.rldAI | "n. >Miao m 2 , | ,4 
Airways — - — 622324/6 

669102/650112 
Yemenla-Yemen Airways — 628175 
Yugoslav Airlines — — — 604911 


Denmark 

Copenhagen (inner) — 
Compsnhsgen (outer) . 

Ecuador 

Quito.. 

Egypt — 

Cairo 

Eire 

Dublin 

Cork 

Finland : 

Helsinki 

France 

Paris — 

Germany W(FRG) 

Bonn — - 

Greece 

Athena /Piraeus 

India 

• Benglore 

. New Delhi 

Bombay 


- 49 

288 

30 

1 

- 91 

812 

■ 11 

22 


And all cities with area codes begin- 
Ing with 1,2,3. 4, 5, 6. 7 & 8. 


Indonesia — 

Jakarta 

Italy 

Rome 

Iraq 

Baghdad — 

Japan 

Tokyo 

Kenya 

Nairobi 

Kuwait 

Korea 

Seoul — — 

Ubya 

Tripoli 

Malaysia 

Kuala Lumpur 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

Morocco 

Fez 

Rabat 

.Netherlands 

Amsterdam 

Rotterdam 

North Yemen 

AIBeyda 

Hodeldeh 


Lagoa 

Norway 

Oslo 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Karachi : 

Lahore 

Peshawar — 

Rawalpindi / Islamabad 

Paraguay 

Asuncion — , 

Peru 

Lima 

Philippines 

Manila 

Poland 

Warsaw 

Qatar 

Romania = — 

Saudi Arabia 

Ai-Khobar 

Ai-Madlna -- — — - — 
Dammam — ■ — ^ — — 

Jeddah . — — - 

Mecca — 

Riyadh — 

Spain — : 

Barcelona ; — - 

Madrid : 

Marbslla — . — T 

Majorca — - — ^ 

Sri Lanke 

Colombo — : 

Sudan — 

Khartoum 

Sweden : 

Stockholm 

Syria 

Damascus 

Taiwan ; 

Taipei 

Thailand •— - r- 

Bangkok — -i — 


— 62 

21 

39 

6 

-964 

1 

— 81 
3 

— 254 

2 

_ 965 

— 62 

2 

-21B 

21 

— 00 

~ 62“ 

5 

-212 
8 

-~~3T 

20 

10 

- 967 

6 

3 

5 

4 

- 234 

'sn y~ 

2 

-968 

- 92 

21 

42 

621 

51 

- 595 
64 

- 61 
14 

63 

2 

- 48 

22 

-974 

-400 

-966 

: 3 

: 4 

- - 3 

>2 

2 

1' 

34 ^ 

~-~62 

71' 

94 

1 

- 249 

11 

— . 46 

Li 6 

-063 

11 

-886 

H.'ee” 

' - ■ -- 2. 


Tunisia 

Tunis 

Turkey — 

Ankara 

Istanbul 

UAE 

Abu Dhabi 

AJman 

Al Ain. 

Dubai 

Fujairah 

Ghysthl 

RaaalKhalmah 

Sharjah 

UmmAIQuwaln 

Western Ares (Jabal) 

Dhsna, Ruwals) 

UK 

London — 

Uruguay - ... 

Montsrldao 

USA 

New York 

Washington — 

Venezuela 

Caracas — — — — 

Yugoslavia 

Belgrade 


— 216 

1 

00 

41 

1 

_ 071 

2 

6 

3 

"~ZTVo 

52 

77 

6 

6 

52 

44 

ID 590 ~ 2 

- - SM2/718 

202 

58 

38“ 

11 


Important numbers 


EMERGENCIES 

Amman governor*!* 891228 

Amman Civil Defence 198, 196 

Civil Detence Irbld 

271293, 273131 

Civil Defence Quwelameh 

770733 

Civil Defence Dalr Alla 57306 

Ambulance 193,776111 

Amman downtown tire brldgade 

198 

First aid 630341 

Blood Bank 778303 

Civil Defence rescue 661111 

Fire headquarters 622090-3 

Police rescue 

102.621111,637777 

Police headquarters 639141 

Traffic police — 896300/ 1 

Electric Power Co. 

- 636381/4,624881 

Municipal water complaints 

- — 771125/8 

Queen Alla Inti. Airport 
(08)53330/60 

HOSPITALS 

Hussein Medical Centre 

813613/32 

Khslldl Maternity, J. Amn. 

844281/8 

Aidleh Maternity, J. Amn. 

— 642441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity — 624382 

Malhas, J. Amman 636140 

Paloatlne, Shmelsanl — 664171/4 

Shmelsanl Hospital 669131 

University Hospital. — — — 845848 

Al-Muasher Hospital 667227/9 

The Islamic, Abdall 686127/37 

Al-Ahll, Abdall — 664164/8 

Italian, Al-Muhajrean - — 777101/3 
Al-Baahlr; J. Ashralleh 

; 775111/26 

Army, Marka 891611/16 

Queen Alla Hospital — 602240/ SO 
Amal Hospital — — 674 IBB 


GENERAL 

Jordan Television — 773 1 1/ 19 

Radio Jordan..-. 774111/19 

Ministry ol Tourism 842311 

Hotel complaints — 666412 

prjee complaints i. 881178 

Telephone information — — 12 

Jordan and Middle East calls : 1P 

Overseas calls — i-, 1 7 

Repair service ■ ; . 1 1 




CULTURAL CENTRES 


Royal Culture Centre 

Tel. — 661026/7 

American Centre 644371 

American Centre Library — 841520 

British Council 83B147/8 

French Cultural Centre 637009 

Goetha Institute 841993 

Soviet Cultural Centre 644203 

Spanish Cultural Centre — 624049 

Turkish Cultural Centre 839777 

Haya Arte Centra 886196 

Hussain Youth City 887181/6 

Y.W.C.A. 641793 

Y.W.M.A. 664281 

Amman Municipal Library 

637 1 1 1 

Unlv.of Jordan Library 843555 


Unlv. ot Jordan Library 

Cinemas 


Concord 

Rainbow 

Opera 

Plaza 

Raghdan 

Al-Husseln 

Zahran 

Beaman 


877420 

826155 

675573 

677420 

622 1 SB 

622117 

623171 

630126 


Sports Clubs 

Al Hussein Sports 

City 687181 

Orthodox Club 810491 

Royal Automobile 

Club — 815410 

Boyal Shooting Club 736872 
Roya Chess Club 673713 * 

Royal Racing Club 09-801233 


hotels 


Amman 


Holiday Inn 

Marriott 

Regency 

Jerusalem 

Intercontinental 

Ambassador 

Commodore 

Middle East 

Grand Palace 

Tycha 

Intarnallonal 

Sen Rock 

Alla Gateway 

Amra 

Plaza 


663100 

660100 

660D00 

885094 

841381 

668186 

665181 

667 ISO 

861121 

661114 

841712 

S13S01 

(08)51000 

815071 

674111 


Aqaba 

Holiday inn — 

Al-Manar — 

Al-Cazar 

Coral Beach 

Aquamarine — 

Aqaba 


Rent-a-Car 


— 2426 
— . 4341 

— 4131 
— . 3521 

— 4333 

— 2056 


Al-Jabal 

Kada 

Kada 

Al-Labadt 

National 

Nsbo — 

Petra 

Rabbit Amman — 

Al-Rlmal 

Al-Sald 

Al-Samer 

Salsiite 

Star 

Tiger 

Trust 

Trust — 

Al-Waha 

Abu Dagga — , — 
Amin Jarrar (Avis) 

Amman 

Arabian 

Avis-Jarrar 


Budget 

Budget 

De'aa 

Dlranl : 

Europcar — . 

Europcar — ~ — . 

Europcar 

Europcar 

General Services . 

Gulf 

Inter Rent 


8066 89 

- 865161/666153 

— 318468 

813664 

039197/8 

818792 

805501 

872424 

^ 639861 

667439 

771707 

- 6257B7/B21471 

604904 

871931 

673312 

868121/9 

674105. 

- 644642/644906 
670498 

868327 

... 641350 

. 08/81021-51071 

09/802210 

873312 | 

604239 

869970 

— 860601 

001360/80 

801360 

815071 

639197 

874100 

680902 

- 889378/869398 



Star Subscriptions 
(Annual rates) 

Arab countries . $ 60 

/Europe and; Africa S 90 
US |; Japan & othdrdS 130 

All rates Include First Class MaiL- 
Send drafts to The Star, p.O. Box 
591, Amman - Jordan. 
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Jordan Television, foreign Programme, 
Channel 2, from 23-29 May 

_ ... primand to the Club represer 

English Programmes tative, "who designs the housi 
. the architect or the drafts 

Saturday man? 


•VU.Vo-vfi' 


■ 8:30 Dads Army, 'War 
Dauce'. 

* 9:10 Classical Music. 

* io:20 Feature Film, "Mur- 
der That Wouldn't Die", Star- 
ring: William Courad and Lane 
Crudfill: In 1942 four army of- 
ficers raped the? wife of another 
American officer. The said of- 
ficers are a ware of the fact 
that the woman has some link 
with a high-ranking army of- 
ficer. The rape was soon by a 
journalist who stats to 
threaten the rapists and black- 
mail them. 

Sunday 

* 8:30 Growing Pains. 

■ 9:10 On The Wheel, do- 
cumentary 

* 10;20 Miss Marple: 

Monday 

* 8:30 Three Up. Two Down. 

* 9:10 Moonlighting: All 

Creature great & Mot So Great'. 

* 10:20 Fair Stood The Wind 
For France, Episode 3: Fran- 
klin's health is greatly improved 
and his frustrations and sense 
of futility are gradually over- 
come as he and Francoise be- 
come more closely involved. 
But more trouble is on the way 
when local resistance activity 
brings reprisals from the Ger- 
mans. 


Tuesday 


Thursday 


primand to the Club represen- 
tative, "who designs the house, 
the architect or the drafts- 
man?" 

* 10:20 Feature Film, "Gol- 
den Gate Murderers", starring: 
David Jansen and Susanah 
York. 

The nun was walking on the 
golden bridge with the priest in 
San Francisco. She saw a dis- 
guised man throwing the priest 
mto the sea. The police did 
not believe her story and con- 
sidered the priest to have 
committed suicide. The ser- 
geant decided to carry on In- 
vestigating the matter. 

Friday 

* 8:30 Bill Cosby Show. 

4 9:10 Falcon Crest. 

* 10:20 Peter The Great, 
episode 3: Peter resolves to vi- 
sit a number of Western coun- 
tries and offers to conclude all- 
iance with them which realize 
his goals, and seek their ass- 
istance for ship building. 

French Programmes 


* 8:30 You Again. 

• 9:10 New Mini-Series, 

"Strong Medicine": Arthur 

Hailey's best-seller comes to 
life in this dramatic mini-series. 
One woman fights against in- 
dustry corruption with the only 
weapon she has — The Truth. 
Starring: Ben Cross, Patrick 
Duffy and Pamela Sue Martin. 

• 10:20 The Unknown War. 

• 1 1:10 Bergerac. "A Perfect 
Recapture." 

Wednesday 

* 8:30 Dialogue with Muslim 
Intellectual. 

■ 9:10 In Search of The Tro- 
ian War, last episode: “The Fall 
61 Troy": With the evidence 
from the preceding program- 
mes In the Bertas. Michael 
Wood links the archaeological, 
historical and literary evidence 
to suggest what may have hap- 
pened. 

* 10:20 The Rebels. 


Saturday 


• 6.00 — Les Nouveaux 
Mondes, epB.1: A documentary 
programme? serie of 3 epi- 
sodes about Australia. 

* 7.00 — News In French. 

• 7.15 — La Force Du Des- 


Sunday 


“ 06.25 — Une SI Jolie Pet- 
ite Plage: A French feature film, 
considered as one of the great- 
est films of the guerre period. 
Directed by Gerard Philippe 
and Jean Servais. 

* 7 oo — News In French. 

• 7.15 — La Force Du Des- 


Monday 


f - . ' .v ^ 

' vr ' £ ’ * 
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Tuesday 


o 


Ilf 


* 6.00 — Fellclen Greveche, 
Eps.8, the last episode of this 
tale of a veteran' of the Paris 
commune, with love and adven- 
ture. 

* 7 00 — News In French. 

* 7 j5 — The Weekly Sports 
Magazine. 


* 8:30 Me & My Girl. 

* 9:10 The Challenge, epi- 
sode 5: It Is the night of the 
famous Eve Cup Ball — an 
occasion packed with tension 
for the lead players. The New 
York Yacht Club have de- 
spatched a representative to 
Holland In an attempt to coerce 
the Dutch Into calling the Basin 
as the legal designer rather 
than Lexcen. The head of the 
Basin stands firm, with the re- 
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Tom Shaw (Ted Gehrlng) and Judson Fletcher (Don Johnson) in THE REBELS 
on Wednesday at 10:20 — 


* 6.00 — Les Annees D'lll- 
sulon, eps.3, a drama serie. 

4 7.00 — News In French. 

4 7.15 — The Local Maga- 
zine: "Aulourd'hul En Jordanle' 
produced by Saleh Mad). 


The Most Popular Recojjs 


Thursday 


4 6.00 — Agronomie — des 
voles nouvelles. 

• 6.30 — L'ecole Des Fans. 

• 7.00 — News In French. 

4 7.15 — II N'y a pas de vie 
sans eau: A documentary ma- 
gazine on the use of water. 

Wednesday 

• 4 45 — Jeannot L'lntre- 
pide: A special cartoon for 
childten on the occasion of 
Al-lde. . 


4 4.30 — Joe Et La Sorciere 
Tsetsebossa. A special cartoon 
for children on the occasion of 
al-ide. 

4 5.30 — Champs— Elysees. 
first part: variety pro- 

gramme this week's gu- 
est is Michele Torr. 

4 7.00 — News In French. 

4 7.15 — Champa-Elyaes, 
2nd part. 


Frjday 


4 5.30 — Lb 9 Cinq Dernleres 
Minutes. 

4 7.00 — News In French. 

4 7.15 — French Varaietles. 


In US 

1. With Or Without You — 
U2 

2. Looking For A New Love 

— Jody Watiey 

3. The Lady In Red — Chris 
De Burgh 

4. You Keep Me Hangin' On 

— Kim Wilde 

5. Died In Your Arms — 
Cutting Crew 

6. Heat Of The Night — 
Bryan Adams 

7. Big Love — Fleetwood 
Mac 

8. Always — Atlantic Starr 

9. La lsla Bonita — 
Madonna 

10. Talk Dirty To Me — 
Poison 


in UK 

1. Let ,t Be- Ferry Al 

2 . La lsla B°™ ,a 

Madonna 

3. Lean On Me 

Nouveau Me 

4. Respectable 

5 im Let's Aw " il8 

Janet Jackson 
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comics 





"Hey, everyonel Simmons here just Accountant street gangs “You ever do this? ... Just sit 

uttered a discouraging word!" In a place like this and antwatch” 


THE FAR SIDE By GARY LARSON 





Hannibal's first attempt 
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The spitting cobras at home 
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